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THE GREAT WORLD THEATRE 


The Sea-Gull—A Dozen Plays Save a Season— 
The Civic Repertory Advances—Velona 
Pilcher Defines Ideal Theatre 


HETHER or not the rumor is true that Leo Bulgakov’s 

company performing The Sea-Gull will become per- 

manent next year and progress to other plays and a reper- 
tory, Mr. Bulgakov and the New York theatre public may exchange 
mutual congratulations: Mr. Bulgakov for realizing, in one effort 
made under difficulties, a play’s beauty and worth; the public for 
its quick recognition of an ability that should not be lost to future 
seasons. If present promises come true, Mr. Bulgakov next year 
will offer Gorky’s The Lower Depths, one play by Andreyev and 
one by Hauptmann. 


HE first breath of a spring wind that hints seductively of sum- 

mer vacations manages also to suggest that the season for recap- 
itulation in the theatre is at hand. It were sprinkling salt into old 
and new wounds to go into such matters too deeply this year, and 
this shall be no study in the stage’s more recent lights and shadows. 
But in a season which has had more than its share of what Mr. 
Robert Littell, in the New York Evening Post, calls “half-baked 
attempts, wrong-headed experiments, mechanical trifles, and brittle, 
feverish, raucous little comedies which really had no reason for 
existence,” it is important to recall attention to certain ventures aside 
from the customary saving graces. Among those graces, it is scarcely 
necessary to point out, were Journey’s End, Wings Over Europe, 
Jealousy, Serena Blandish, The Sea-Gull, Street Scene, The Front 
Page, Gods of the Lightning, Caprice, Holiday, Machinal, God, 
Man and the Devil and some plays given occasional life by high 
moments of notable acting or direction. But there were other 
sparkling experiences no less deserving of record, and two of them— 
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Eva Le Gallienne’s third season of Civic Repertory and Miss Ruth 
Draper’s astounding nineteen weeks at the Comedy Theatre—come 
swiftly to mind. 


A terse recountal of Miss Le Gallienne’s adventure on Fourteenth 
Street says more than could any extended eulogy, however honest. 
Eight productions the first year, five the second, seven this year, in 
all a total of 705 performances of twenty plays in three theatrical 
seasons. Nothing in the New York theatre approaches that. The 
plays and their performances have been uneven, which was inevitable 
and will remain so. But Miss Le Gallienne’s high purpose and her 
execution of it are what matter, and there can be no doubt of that 
high purpose in such repertory as hers. Besides her three “stand- 
ing room only successes’ —The Cherry Orchard, Katerina and Peter 
Pan—she has maintained a repertory of essentially valuable theatre. 
In the inclusiveness of the final week’s schedule at the Civic Reper- 
tory Theatre was a happy touch of showmanship and exuberant, 
pardonable pride: Katerina, Peter Pan, The Cherry Orchard, The 
Good Hope, Hedda Gabler, The Lady from Alfaqueque, (what gay, 
good theatre!), T'welfth Night, The Cradle Song and La Locandiera. 
From her season here, Miss Le Gallienne has now taken for her 
third touring season in Boston and Philadelphia, The Cherry 
Orchard, Peter Pan, The Master Builder, Katerina and The Lady 
from Alfaqueque . . . . With most of the struggle behind her, Miss 
Le Gallienne’s re-statement last fall of the invincible argument for 
repertory seems now a prophecy stamped by fulfillment: “Art should 
belong to each and everyone who needs it. There should be no 
bargaining, no merchandising about it. It is a thing of service to 
the people. . . . My whole idea is that the theatre should be free just 
as the Public Library is free, as the museum is free. . . . If you 
had to pay $4.40 every time you walked into the Museum of Art 
you probably would not use it very often. I want the theatre to be 
made as accessible as the moving pictures. . . .” 


Of Ruth Draper, THEATRE ARTS said, in a caption in its January 
issue, . . . “for a week—and perhaps longer—at the Comedy Theatre 
her magic impersonation will people the boards with a wide range 
of personalities, all of them very much alive.” 

Miss Draper’s impersonation did just that, and not for one week, 
but for nineteen, beginning Christmas night. She might have con- 
tinued much longer—indefinitely—were there no limits to the en- 
durance of one artist. And the art of Ruth Draper, without any of 
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the momentary relaxation or dependence on others which an actor 
may enjoy in an ordinary play, is an intense, exhausting art. As it 
was, she tripled her own previous record run of six consecutive weeks, 
playing regularly to weekly box-office receipts of more than $10,000 
in a house seating 684 people. Night after night at the Comedy 
Theatre the public saw brilliant theatre in this one character and 
her many surrounding creations, unseen but as real as if they were 
beside her where she stood alone upon the stage. 

Theatrical seasons are remembered by their successes, but their 
failures, when they are at all significant, are impressively so. It 
is particularly true when whole sets of theatre theories and purposes 
expire at once as did those of the New Playwrights Theatre, whose 
epitaph recently appeared in the news stories announcing the resig- 
nation of Mr. Em Jo Basshe, the last of the original five founders. 
For one season in an uptown theatre, and two in Greenwich Village, 
the New Playwrights persisted with more hope than discrimination 
in attempting to build up a following for a politically radical stage. 
They would give America what Meyerhold was giving Russia, 
they said, and there was much talk of new plays, playwrights and 
technique. Then, with Mr. Basshe’s Earth and John Howard 
Lawson’s Loud Speaker, they started upon their first season. The 
plays failed. So did others in the two following seasons, with the 
exception of Paul Sifton’s The Belt and Upton Sinclair’s Singing 
Jailbirds. ‘The early avowals of revolutionary purpose melted to 
weak and helpless thrusts at the critics, who were charged with both 
ignorance and bias. But in reality the plays failed because the New 
Playwrights, far from being experimental, were repetitious, steadily 
incoherent, and at all times unwilling to learn from their failures. 
Aside from Singing Jailbirds, whose strength was preserved by Mr. 
Basshe’s direction, the productions were like nothing so much as a 
long chain of arguments tiresomely pieced together with a careless- 
ness that not even a lack of funds could excuse. They were, indeed, 
not theatre at all, but a noisy, voluntary martyrdom, not remotely 
like the Meyerhold stage the New Playwrights sought to imitate. 


HE British Broadcasting Corporation has been sending on the 
air a series of talks by distinguished English theatre people on 
their aims and ideals in the theatre. Velona Pilcher, who wrote The 
Searcher and who was one of the directors of the Gate Theatre last 
season, followed Nigel Playfair, Basil Dean, Lillian Baylis and Sir 
Barry Jackson in the series and said some extraordinarily invigorat- 
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ing things. She says they are not original. Certainly nobody who 
has been looking over Monumenta Scenica recently thinks it impor- 
tant that anything said or done about the theatre should be original 
so long as it is alive and beautiful. Here are some paragraphs, 
chopped rather sharply from Miss Pilcher’s address, which indicate 
its trend: 

“This is the theatre hour. Then why are you not at the theatre 
having your imagination stirred and your courage for living increased 
by the sight and sound and rousing speech of some splendid show, 
instead of lazily listening in? It seems very odd. . . . Unless you are 
so far away from civilization that you can’t go, you evidently don’t 
want to go. Why? Because there isn’t really any theatre to goto... 

“The newest and youngest aim and ideal in the theatre is to be 
theatrical. We who belong to the fellowship of theatre that is called 
The New Movement wish to be theatre-goers, not playgoers. We ask 
to be called theatremen—not players, playwrights, painters or pro- 
ducers. Our ideal is the theatrical theatre. . 

‘When a dramatic critic scolds a show for being theatrical, it’s like 
damning music because it’s musical, or, painting because it’s made 
with paint. Theatrical painting is imperfect, like literary music or 
literary theatre—but that’s another thing. The more theatre is the- 
\ atrical, the more it approaches perfection as an art. A play is a piece 
of writing; a playhouse is a piece of architecture; a player is the per- 
former of a part. Take a play and have it recited aloud in a play- 
house by players—and still it isn’t theatre if the art of the theatre, 
which is a creative combination of all these things, isn’t there. And 
if it isn’t there, why go? The very fact that a play can be broadcast 
to your fireside satisfactorily, or happily read at home without any 
sense of incompletion, proves that it has little to do with the theatre 
as such. And that’s what I mean when I say that despite the work of 
many excellent playmakers, there is really very little theatre to 
ae 

“Right or wrong, one must work within one’s beliefs, and the be- 
lief of the theatremen, briefly stated, goes something like this: Theat- 
rical theatre is a creative combination of significant shapes, sounds, 
rhythms, movement, light and shadow, mime, and dramatic speech. 

fs A show on a stage should not be an imitation, but an expansion of 
(| experience. Curtains should not conceal, but reveal. Walls should 
not be built about a vision of life to keep in illusion if they keep out 
illumination. Dramatic speech should not be daily dialogue, but 
something wonderfully different. A miracle of mimicry is not worth 
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an ounce of imagination. A revolt against realism is necessary in 
order to return to the reality of theatre. A theatrical performance 
should not aspire to contribute to thought so much as to create food 
for thought. And, finally theatre life of the twentieth century can- 
not be concerned with the literary unities of place and time while the 
mystery of Space-Time is all about us; it cannot be confined behind a 
conventional fourth wall while the rest of the world is exploring the 
fourth dimension. .. . 

“The reason the critical writers oppose this modern movement is, 
they say, because it is opposed to writing. Exactly the opposite is 
true. The new methods of stagery are designed to release writing, to 
strengthen speech. If there is one thing I love above the art of the 
theatre, it is the art of writing. And one reason that so many of us 
have faith in this new fellowship of theatre is just because we believe 
it will bring beautiful speech back again onto the stage. We want to 
make room again for language that is lovely and lordly—impas- 
sioned, imaginative, rhetorical, dramatic—splendid to listen to. One 
of our aims is to strengthen speech by making theatre eloquent enough 
to sustain, reenforce, and visually emphasize what eloquent writers 
have to say. One of our ideals is a theatre fit for heroes to speak in.” 


FOREIGNER who has lived in America long enough to love 

it and sometimes to laugh at it tells a story to illustrate the 
eagerness in the average American mind for the new and the lack 
of curiosity for the fundamental. She was in a restaurant on Fifty- 
Seventh Street last year when the Zeppelin which crossed the 
Atlantic sailed majestically over. At the first word of its approach 
everyone dashed out—patrons, waiters, even the cashier, all enthu- 
siastic, excited, gaily responsive to the beauty of this new visitor. 
The Zeppelin sailed on, made a circuit over Central Park and in ten 
minutes was back. Someone said, “Here comes the Zeppelin again,” 
and table-mates passed the word to each other: “Here comes the 
Zeppelin again.” But no one stirred. The Zeppelin was no longer 
news in the restaurant on Fifty-Seventh Street. 

This tale may serve as the preamble to a question: Why did not 
all of the people who saw and liked the Neighborhood Playhouse 
production of Jsrae/ last year see it again this year? There were, of 
course, many who went the first time prepared not to like a combina- 
tion of the dance with absolute music. There were others who went 
expecting to enjoy the productions, but who for various reasons did 
not. They are outside this special discussion. But one wonders 
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about all the people who were thrilled by last year’s performance, 
who were interested in the progress of the dance as a whole and Irene 
Lewisohn’s contribution toward this progress. Why did not every 
one of them go this year to see how extraordinarily the performance 
had developed? Many of them, accompanied by the Neighborhood 
Playhouse’s new friends, went to the program in which Ein Helden- 
leben was the featured number. And what they saw indicated how 
much farther the union of the two arts had come, both in idea and 
projection, in a single year. But what they missed, if they did not 
see this year’s Israel too, was the opportunity to measure what hard 
work and devotion to an aesthetic ideal can accomplish. They failed 
to enjoy a finished performance of what was, last year, an interest- 
ing experiment. They were not aware of how much New York’s 
dancers, both featured soloists and less known members of the 
ensemble, have grown in a season in which the dance has been an 


essential part of the theatre. 
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Peter A. Juley and Son 


A design by Robert Edmond Jones for D’Annunzio’s La 
Gioconda, Act II. 
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Peter A. Juley and Son 


A design by Robert Edmond Jones for Jed Harris’ produc- 
tion, The Lady of Newgate, which was closed last fall by 
the producer before it could reach Broadway. 
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TCHEKOV AND APRIL FOOLS 


Broadway in Review 


By ROBERT LITTELL 


Sea-Gull, performed by Leo Bulgakov’s co-operative com- 

pany, which single-handed made this month memorable in 
the New York Theatre. Thirty years ago, on an even more memor- 
able occasion, it launched the Moscow Art Theatre on its amazing 
career, following the play’s heart-breaking failure in the hands of 
another group that had not understood it. It was, therefore, par- 
ticularly fortunate that, when the play was brought to life on our 
own stage—as it must have been sooner or later in the wake of 
The Cherry Orchard and Three Sisters—it was at the hands of 
Leo Bulgakov and his wife, Barbara Bulgakova, both late members 
of the Moscow Art Theatre. The result is the best of the four 
American productions of Tchekov, and by way of indicating that 
there can be justice and appreciation in the American theatre, its 
special matinees have grown into a regular run of both matinees 
and evening performances. 

It is not a “perfect performance” of the play—Who, indeed, 
could expect that anywhere? It is more important to say that a 
cast which is almost entirely American has, under Mr. Bulgakov’s 
direction, been invested with the ineffable, but intensely real quality 
of Tchekov. Few things in the theatre could be more difficult to 
accomplish. It is almost impossible to outline the plot: there is 
no part of The Sea-Gull that can be taken out of it and set aside 
from the rest. It is too nearly an organic whole, an essential unity, 
for that. Tchekov himself comes as close as one can to imparting 
its fundamental feeling. An author of popular novels, Trigorin, 
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talks to a young, would-be actress about his work, and a dead 
sea-gull suggests to him the idea for a short story: “A young girl, 
such as you, has lived all her life beside a lake; she loves the lake 
like a sea-gull, and is as happy and free as a sea-gull. But a man 
comes by chance, sees her and, having nothing better to do, de- 
stroys her like this sea-gull here.” 
To the performance of such a story as that, the current cast 
brings shades of acting that vary distinctly in ability, but not in 
appreciation. The players understand the play. They and Mr. 
Bulgakov have seen to that. From beneath the firm calm of its 
| exterior they bring out the quivering life of it, the lights of its 
: sombre comedy and the foreshadowing of its tragedy, in a series 
| of performances none of which is bad, and at least three of which 
i are outstandingly good. ‘Trigorin’s soliloquy on the despair of 
| writing—it is Tchekov talking out of his heart in one of the most 
subtly revealing and human speeches in the theatre—is finely spoken 
by Mr. Walter Abel, whose interpretation elsewhere in the play 








i is steadily sensitive. Dorothy Sands—who has since been replaced 
} in the cast by Helen Freeman—was admirably cast as Irina, the 
f actress, and gave a performance balanced with delicacy between 


the comic and the tragic. Barbara Bulgakova, as one might have 
| . 

| expected, in the role of Nina was the most consistent of all—hers 
was a simple, clear and deeply felt study, lending to the entire 
production the rich atmosphere of the Moscow Art Theatre itself. 
The Theatre Guild, now at the beginning of its second decade, 
did not give us its best this year. Faust was dismal, Dynamo a 
| queer and exceedingly dull play, Major Barbara a stop-gap, 
Caprice a piece of sophisticated pastry rescued by the richly re- 
sourceful comedy of Lynn Fontanne and Alfred Lunt. Only Wings 
Over Europe came up to the Guild standard, for the two latest 
offerings are not exciting. 

Man’s Estate, by Bruce Gould and Beatrice Blackmar, is sev- 
eral points below what one expects of the Guild after ten years, as 
a performance no less than as a play. There is a good, rather 
obvious but human story in it, which never comes to life because 
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of wooden writing and visible pre-determinations. It was impos- 
sible to believe what was happening, or to care much about the 
people, except in one scene which came to life thanks to Margalo 
Gillmore. 

A young man stifled by his stodgy middle western family longs 
to be an architect. He has just won a competition. He dreams 
of building cathedrals, he fights against the idea of being tied 
down by marriage. He gets a young girl with child, and the 
family is deeply shocked. The young people refuse to marry, 
because he must be free for his work, and she will not have him 
until he wants to marry her of his own free will. During the 
marriage ceremony which is finally put over on them, she keeps 
her fingers crossed, but despite such a symbolic declaration of in- 
dependence we see them at the end bowing to middle west re- 
spectability and preparing to be like everybody else. It is a happy 
ending—though the authors’ intention is to have us believe the 
contrary—because nothing that we feel about these people con- 
vinces us that the alternative, a fight for freedom and architecture, 
was a real one. It is a play full of assertions unproved by the 
delineation of characters. 

The performance of Man’s Estate calls for good acting from 
Margalo Gillmore, Dudley Digges and Elizabeth Patterson, with 
Earle Larrimore much too mannered, however, as the young man. 
The whole thing was left somehow barren and unbelievable. 

The Guild’s last offering of the season, The Camel Through the 
Needle’s Eye, is by Frantisek Langer, a Czech, who wrote that 
fantastic play of the Prague underworld, Peripherie, shown us last 
season by Max Reinhardt. It is much less solid and much less 
interesting than Peripherie and tells, with frequent leisurely stops 
on the wayside of a pleasantly hollow narrative, the success story 
of an attractive, idyllic kept woman and her rich, silent lover. 
During the first act, in the cellar of an amusing impostor, we see 
the victims of the impostor’s game, which consists in fainting on 
the street just as rich people pass by. They are sorry for him and 
carry him to his cellar, where an atmosphere of artful poverty in- 
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duces them to part with many charitable kronen. From this cellar 
a rich young man rescues a young girl, and installs her in his 
house, where she learns to behave like a lady and to gamble very 
capably on the stock market. The usual family complications 
(angry father, aristocratic fiancée) trickle along to a rather silly 
and extremely flat last act. There are pleasant and original bits 
all the way through, but it is a tossed-off effort, always empty and 
often quite dull. 

The girl was played by Miriam Hopkins with a most engaging 
warmth and directness. Without her, the play would have seemed 
a house untenanted, in spite of the shrewd vulgarity and humor 
of Helen Westley, Henry Travers’ sound gift for a character part, 
and some very good acting by Elliot Cabot in an almost wordless 
and therefore rather difficult role. 

Mrs. Fiske is always worth seeing for herself alone. And the 
part of the snobbish impostor with an English accent, the famous 
Mrs. Bumpstead-Leigh of that seventeen-year-old play, suits her 
admirably. It is a delight, in the obvious but shrewd humor of 
the play’s farcical comedy, to watch her unerring energy and humor 
getting the very last drop out of each line with such versatile 
resourcefulness that one feels she could have squeezed out twice 
as much with no effort if she wanted to. 

Mrs. Bumpstead-Leigh (by Harry James Smith; first produced 
in 1911) is a curious mixture of bubbling farce, sly observation and 
perfunctory machinery. The love situations sound as if the author 
was thoroughly bored with them; on the other hand, we have the 
very amusing and well-drawn character of the mortician, that 
ghost from Missionary Loop which antedates the satirical por- 
traits of members of the species Babbitt and is so much funnier 
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a. and truer than most of them. This was partly due to the heartily 
a: satisfying performance of Sidney Toler, who created in this re- 
} | vival an American character to be remembered with genuine 
i | pleasure. 


Margaret Anglin chose very badly in wasting her remarkable 
talents on a piece of near-rubbish from England, Esme Wynne 
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The revival of Tchekov’s The Sea- 
Gull by Leo Bulgakov’s co-operative 
group brought to the New York stage 
a sensitive, intelligent production which 
ripened into a regular run after sev- 
eral special matinee performances. 
With the barest of drapes for sets, the 
play’s clarity and tragic beauty were 
illuminated by the understanding di- 
rection of Mr. Bulgakov. In the roles 
of Trepley and Nina were Lewis 
Leverett and Barbara’ Bulgakova 
(left). . . . Above, the household of 
Irina, Treplev’s actress-mother (Helen 
Freeman), gathers about her in a scene 
from Act III. Other members of the 
cast, seen here, who give a final tone 
of veracity to the play, are Walter 
Abel as Trigorin, the writer; Barbara 
Benedict as Polina; William Chalee as 
Ilya; Dorothy Yockel as the brooding 
Masha; and Carroll Ashburn as 
Yevgeny, the physician. 
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Jo Mielziner’s designs are a brilliant, often dramatic background for The 
Little Show, an urbane and richly varied “intimate revue’ arriving late in 
the season. Above, a painted drop, thirty feet high, for a sketch entitled 
“Little Old New York.” Below, a painted drop which retains the values 
of a three-dimensional set. 




































































The quick changes of setting demanded by a revue like The Little Show 
are met with imagination and simplicity in Jo Mielziner’s designs for the 
production. A stylized curtain of silver and gray is the background of a 
piano-and-dance number. . . . A skeleton set is changed for two scenes by 
the use of different “props” hung on the frame. 
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Although it is eighteen years since Mrs. Fiske first 
appeared at the Lyceum Theatre in Mrs. 
Bumpstead-Leigh, Harry James Smith’s farce, she 
has revived it this spring with all the hilarious force 
of her deft comedy, adding still another fine per- 
formance to a long and splendid career in the thea- 
tre. . . . Supported principally by Sidney Toler as 
the suspicious Mr. Swallow, her consummate comic 
craft overpowers the weak spots of an often mechan- 
ical comedy. 














TCHEKOV AND APRIL FOOLS 


Tyson’s Security. It is the old stuff about an unfaithful husband 
and a scandal which gets into the newspapers and the courts. The 
only novel feature was the frantic attempt of the heroine to keep 
her husband from confessing the truth, a confession which shatters 
her dubious illusion, and causes her to make one of those noted 
face-abouts that are the delight of arbitrary and despotic play- 
wrights. And Security is written in the vein of strained, absurd 
pomposity which makes it very hard to bear. Miss Anglin, of 
course, makes her part of it seem much better than it really is, 
a technically amazing feat. 

Ethel Barrymore is not much luckier. The Love Duel (from 
the Hungarian of Lily Hatvany) is a mixture of old fashioned 
love child and pseudo Molnar, with diplomats, Swiss chalets, Don 
Juan lovers and a specious atmosphere of mundane smartness. 
Supposedly the heart of the play is an agreement between the man 
and the woman to cause each other as much suffering as possible, 
whence the title. Miss Barrymore is, as one might expect, the 
redeeming feature, making what is a foolish and unnatural part 
luminous and, at moments, real. In the second act she does some 
remarkable acting, but the third act, where she and her baby 
are hiding from the world in the Swiss Alps, is quite absurd and 
she cannot manage to make it seem otherwise. But who could? 
Dorothy Hall was amusing as a dumb but beautiful blonde, and 
Louis Calhern did the best possible with the lover. 

John Drinkwater is best known to us as a writer of biographical 
plays, chief among them Abraham Lincoln. His latest, Bird in 
Hand, is as different as it could be, and, were it not acted at 
the rate of one act per hour, might be continuously instead of in- 
termittently amusing. A lot of the fun lies in the local humor 
of chance guests at a small English inn, in the crusty antedeluvian- 
ism of a Gloucestershire father, who cannot bear to see his daughter 
taking automobile rides with a young man out of her class. There 
are pleasant bits all the way through, alternating, very slowly, 
with gobs of old-fashioned speech-making, and all leading up to a 
climax in the manner of 1878. The characters are acted distinctly, 
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if slowly, and with a great deal of business, by a cast that knows 
the originals and values them more than we find possible. Par- 
ticularly capable and idiomatic were Herbert Lomas, Frank Pebley 
and Ivor Barnard. Bird in Hand is one of those plays which 
should be seen on its native heath after four glasses of very old port. 

The lesser events of the month include Jonesy (by Anne 
Morrison and John Peter Toohey): enough facetious mishaps for 
a long magazine serial jammed into three acts. Often funny, 
rather tiresome, frankly silly and acted with much spirit by 
Raymond Guion, Donald Meek, Nydia Westman and Spring 
Byington. . . . Before You’re 25 (by Kenyon Nicholson): farce 
comedy about a wild young man who edits an innocent magazine 
and doesn’t believe in weddings. Funny in spots. Some pretty 
good acting by Josephine Hull and Ernest Glendenning. .. . 
Marry the Man (by Jean Archibald): propaganda against com- 
panionate marriage. Like a girls’ high school debate badly given. 


This season’s ugliest setting. . . . Rockbound (By Amy Wales and 
Michael Kalesser) : incest, happily forestalled, in a fisherman’s hut 
on the coast of Maine. Awful. ... Paolo and Francesca (A re- 


vival of Stephen Phillips’ poetic drama): with Jane Cowl, Philip 
Merivale, Guy Standing. This ought now to be put on the shelf. 
We don’t need its faded purple passions any more. Time to realize 
that it is second rate.... Under the Gaslight (Revival of 
Augustin Daly’s twin to Boucicault’s After Dark): at the People’s 
Theatre on the Bowery. Picturesque memories, disorderly audi- 
ences, a cheerful antique, but once is enough... . 
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PLAYGOING NIGHTS 


From a Travel Diary 


By THORNTON AND ISABEL WILDER 


Munich, November 10: Fidelio, National Theater. 

UST in from first Munich production after weeks of theatre- 

J en in London, Paris, Cologne, Berlin, Dresden and Prague. 

Happily initiated. Opera well sung. Such acting as this form 

of drama permits, satisfactory except for crowd scenes of the prison- 

ers. Director had obviously said: “Come on now, show me you are 

dazed by the sudden glimpse of sunlight. Show marks of prison 

experience. . . . Some almost faint. But on top of all this let me see 

your gratitude for the blue dome of heaven overhead.” Obediently 

some sixty men marched across stage, lifting a hand listlessly on a 
high note . . . stealing furtive glances at the baton. 

Scene where Leonora discovers her husband in the dungeon, im- 
pressively realized through setting and light. The danger and 
tragedy of the situation were conveyed by an almost black stage, as 
impenetrable as the thick walls beyond the darkness. High up at 
right, a narrow window makes a patch of pale light. At left, 
stretches of stairs resemble Piranesi-nightmares. Faint rays from an 
unseen light-source give form to the two figures in the foreground 
while their faces and hands gleam ghostly white. As they move back 
and drag themselves up the stairs, the light increases.... No 
American director would dare sanction such a low general visibility 
for even a short scene. 

This arbitrary use of light and shade for emotional effect comes 
within the open question of arbitrary color and color intensities. 
Black-and-white and its variations fit into a realistic picture as pul- 
sating, changing color never can. Were reminded this set would 
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never have been except for Appia and Gordon Craig. . . . Linne- 
bach, in whose presence one sits six out of seven times in the three 
State theatres of Munich, is a disciple one day and a rebel the next. 
Why? Because he takes his cue (usually) from the text. The court- 
yard scene of first and last acts, though made of square yards of 
painted canvas, was good, solid opera scenery inspired by the last ten 
years of theatre decoration rather than by the twenty years before 
that. 
November 11: Romeo und Julia, Prinz-Regenten Theater. 
Die Zauberfléte, National Theater. 
Romeo: gay, youthful dressing of a tragedy one is accustomed to 
seeing clothed in velvets of wine-red, amber and black. Each 
scene a bright picture in a book having full-sized illustrations on one 
side of the page and such fine print on the other no one reads it. 
Direction, acting, keyed to setting and costumes. Romeo and Juliet 
fitted into pretty background so well as they toyed with love, it seemed 
impossible the play could end unhappily. But at that moment every- 
body, including the scene designer, stopped and listened to the author. 
. . . Settings would be useful for Christmas pantomime. Juliet’s 
bedchamber deserves a whole play for itself. It was set high within 
an inner proscenium. The bed, raised upon still another elevation, 
heavily draped in folds of dark green. Only other feature a tall, 
narrow window back, left, in the putty-colored walls hung with 
green. Then sky pouring through on stage. . . . What endless en- 
thusiasm and variety Europe brings to Shakespeare! Shall it be 
modern clothes; picturesque trappings with Freudian interpretations 
as the new Troilus and Cressida at Dresden; set against the back- 
ground of a pseudo-Renaissance facade such as Reinhardt’s current 
Romeo at the Berliner Theater; or Shakespeare on revolving stages 
with historical superficialities; or even as The Shrew in Prague just 
now, with a little bit of everything from 1900 down....? The Magic 
Flute: a production impeccable as musicianship but ordinary as in- 
vestiture. Strange that all the elements of extravaganza—the Ma- 
sonic initiations and the oriental palaces—could provoke nothing 
more than honest, painted canvas, department store divans and Egyp- 
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tian colonnades out of guide-book illustrations. . . . In spite of the 
marvelous equipment of the German theatres, every night is a gam- 
ble and a surprise in the realm of production methods and technical 
details. . . . While complaining, will add that Strauss’s Joseph’s 
Legende in the same house two years ago was a Bakst passed through 
the mind of an artist who would paint “The Soldier’s Farewell” for 
a grocer’s calendar. 


November 12: Der Biberpelz, (The Beaver Skin Coat), 
Gerhart Hauptmann: Kammerspiele. 


Found our favorite theatre and a very favorite actress, Therese 
Giehse. The Kammerspicle isn’t beautiful nor historic nor impres- 
sive in crimson and! crystal, but a beehive of industry, ambition and 
intelligent stage-lore. Auditorium holds about four hundred. Stage 
small and close to the audience so that our joy which couldn’t be con- 
fined to two seats in the third row, reached the stage and entire house. 

. Genre play,—washerwomen and carpenters in a small town who 
do a little thieving on the side. Thick satire on pre-War officialdom. 
Audience roared when each new arrival in the office of the local 
magistrate solemnly saluted the Kaiser’s portrait. 

This is what they do best. The Germans are liable to extraordi- 
nary lapses of judgment (we give this dogmatic sentence for what it 
is worth) in every type except lower middle-class or peasant comedy. 
Their romantic classics can be ludicrous; their expressionistic-prole- 
tariat dramas can be a sublime shaking of the fist in conception and 
a timid poodle’s bark in execution; their Ibsen realism can be woeful; 
their smart drawing-room (north-west of Vienna) can be laborious. 

November 13: Hokuspokus, Curt Goetz: Kammerspiele. 


Had our same seats again tonight. A mystery play treated as non- 
sense, with some Pirandello ideas occasionally lighting up a coil of 
plot and reversals. Prologue and epilogue showed the play being 
read aloud to a theatrical manager, his actors and staff. As the read- 
ing begins, the lights dim out and the actual play begins on the other 
side of the partition which halves the stage. Lines and situations 
extremely funny while leading actor, Hans Schweigart, a sort of un- 
ruffled Sacha Guitry through the turmoil. Giehse as the secretary 
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of the theatre had a small part, but there she was as happy and im- 
portant with a character bit as she had been with the full weight of 
Der Biberpelz on her head. . . . For reasons not essential to the 
plot, she decided to play her twelve sentences with a bad cold. Tre- 
mendous wheezings and long exhausting encounters with handker- 
chief. Wonderful. . . . Group works under the head direction of 
Falckenberg. Pygmalion in the present repertory and Charley’s 
Aunt for Sunday matinees. Preparing midnight performances of 
Guitry’s Je vous Aime, with Margarete Koeppke from Reinhardt’s 
Berlin Kammerspiele where we last saw her in Oktobertag. Next 
big production scheduled is Wedekind’s Erdgetst and Biichse von 
Pandora arranged in one under the title Lulu. 
November 14: Das Postfréulein, Melchior Lengyel: 
Residenz-T heater. 
Every nation has this kind of play. In England it runs for years 
as Paddy-the-Next-Best-Thing. In America as The Patsy. In 
France as some of the tear-duct and gentle laugh pieces at the Odéon. 
But Budapest does it best. The plays from Budapest may never be 
very great, but there must be some contagious maturity on both sides 
of the proscenium that prevents them from being poor. . . . Natur- 
ally untold changes were rung on the fact that the village postmistress 
secretly opens the letters and knows all the news first. 
N. B. Usual fault in a good repertory theatre: the straight parts 
are weak and the character parts wonderful. 
November 15: Die Weber, (The Weavers), 
Gerhart Hauptmann: Prinz-Regenten Theater. 
Staged and costumed in any period, acted realistically, this classic 
of German repertory proves itself a thesis-play which the theatre has 
found and made into a vehicle for itself. One of the most impressive 
and altogether consistent productions in months of play-going. Not 
possible to pick out details from here and there for special praise or 
criticism. It moved as a whole on a rising wave of emotion. The 
large audience which makes such a solid group in the tiers of banked 
seats with no aisles or balcony division at the Prinz-Regenten, was 
awed for hours. Once at the Volksbiihne in Berlin felt a huge audi- 
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ence hanging in suspense on the brink of an emotional climax . . . a 
peculiarly theatric experience. Linnebach had studied well the 
script for this production. . . . A competent play and production 


start one thinking long thoughts about the place of audiences in the 
theatre; to have or not to have proscenium arches; is there an easy 
way out in a ‘new’ theatre... P 
November 16: Kalkutta, 4 Mai, Leon Feuchtwanger: 
Restdenz-T heater. 
Highlight of the evening was use of revolving stage as an integral 
part of an otherwise realistically set play, designed by Linnebach 
and directed by Karl Hans Bohm. Action covers the final episode 
in a series of intrigues during the governorship of Warren Hastings 
in India and takes place between the end of April and the fourth of 
May, 1775. The natives threaten revolt while simultaneously the 
British authorities arrive to investigate the facts of his administration. 
Scenes laid in Hasting’s study and the boudoir of his English mis- 
tress, both under the same roof. To give continuity and heighten the 
mood of danger and suspense, the stage turns and without lowering 
the curtain, the new scene appears and instantly the dialogue begins. 
In the partition between the two sets is a sentry box occupied by an 
Indian soldier, hand on rifle. This glimpse from time to time of the 
armed native sums the purport of the entire play. Costumes and 
stage decorations as of today, yet even with the blatant use of the 
revolving contraption, the result was not a freak production. . 
Subject matter was historically 1775, but the treatment by the author 
was for modern audiences, hence modern interpretation and stage- 
craft. . . . Saw for the first time Kaete Bierkowski, leading lady of 
the Bavarian State Theatres. Note that she was un-German—and a 
little exotic. 
November 17. 
Didn’t go to theatre tonight. Fatigue . . . have seen in the last 
nine weeks or sixty-three days, fifty-two productions. . . . Could 
have seen Bahr’s Das Konzert which we neglected in Berlin or The 
Egyptian Helen at the Opera. Consciences free regarding the Kam- 
merspiele and Prinz-Regenten for all they offer this Saturday night 
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is Romeo and Der Biberpelz. Not tempted by revues and musical 
comedies striving for long runs at the several professional theatres in 
town while the Volksbihne in Munich does not justify its name, at 
least not this season. 


November 18: Schubert im Tanz: Residenz-T heater. 
Last Sunday morning recital in a series of six, given by the State 
Ballet and orchestra in honor of the Schubert festival. First part of 
program a pantomime, The Mirror. Second, a group of dances un- 
der the heading Si/houettes with the sub-title Dances from Shadow 
into Light. Dancers appeared in outline on a high, narrow stage and 
after setting movement and mood of dance, stepped onto the fore- 
stage to continue where light gave them color and three dimensions. 
Music, choreography, costumes hoped to be charming and spontane- 
ous and they were. 
Later. 
Disappointed in Spielplan of the theatres for coming week. Two 
openings only. Strindberg’s Rausch, meaning Intoxication, and 
known to readers in America as There Are Crimes and Crimes, on 
Wednesday at the Residenz-Theatre and Elmer Rice’s Life 1s Real, 
called here So Sind Wir, at the Prinz-Regenten on Saturday. Other- 
wise, instead of bringing back some productions of several weeks and 
months ago, the current plays of the past fortnight continue. .. . 
Minna von Barnhelm holds one night out of seven, Romeo comes 
twice, Das Konzert twice, also Twelfth Night. Das Postfrdaulein is 
on again and Bahr’s Das Prinzip. The Prinz-Regenten is even dark 
two nights for dress rehearsals. The Kammerspiele is reserving all 
its fresh enthusiasm for Lu/u opening Monday week. . . . 


November 21: Rausch, August Strindberg: 

Residenz-T heater. 

We go to an opening and think it’s above praise, but the local critics 
the next morning find the work below the standards of the company. 
On second thoughts—we hope it is not ignoble to be influenced thus 
by the papers—we see that the production was too realistic,—a pic- 
ture of dissipation and regret among the cafés and creameries of 
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Paris. All Strindberg’s strange spiritual overtones, the two sphinx- 
like characters that serve as chorus and the helplessness of the lovers 
at the mercy of . . . champagne, the very mark of Strindberg had 
been lost. Fritz Holl, the guest director from the Berlin Volksbihne 
and just returned from staging Faust in New York, was not spared 
by the Miinchner critics for his misinterpretation of the text. Leo 
Pazetti did settings and costumes, concrete and realistic as everything 
else in the production but memorable of their kind. Especially the 
first act in the cemetery of Montparnasse . . . heavy foliage hanging 
down from overhead and tombstones looming up from the ground. 
. . . Kaete Bierkowski as Henriette, Maurice’s new love, still un- 
German, and with an added French hard-piquante. 


November 24: So Sind Wir, (Life is Real), 
Elmer Rice: Prinz-Regenten Theater. 


The competition between the State theatres of the large German 
cities is such that they are driven to almost any length to find a play 
of which they can boast Deutsche Urauffiihrung (German premiére). 
Picture the dark hour that drove Munich to this fifteen-scene pessi- 
mist-optimist dialogue. That’s all it is. Dr. Theodore Optimist and 
Professor Alexander Pessimist stand on the forestage confronting 
each other with argument. Fifteen times they do this and fifteen 
times the curtain of an inner stage opens and a scene in the life-story 
of an ordinary couple proves the point of first one, then the other. 
Boiled down to four or six developed scenes the play has a chance. 
.. . Devices of Alfons Pape, régisseur, and Linnebach and Hor- 
steiner, designers, though not new, kept the house amused through 
seven scenes. Among these tricks; a dozen or more actors planted in 
audience to ridicule, provoke or acclaim the Doctor and Professor; 
inner stage divided into three sections and often used like three plate- 
glass windows for tableaux. Novelty wore off and strain of being 
jostled from one scene to another without being allowed to grasp or be 
grasped by one idea or emotion fatigued audience. Large cast full 
of good characterization in little businesses and make-ups... . 
Critics impatient of its floundering, shallow philosophy in the mouths 
of supposedly learned Doctor and Professor. . . . Patriotically 
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wished this little off-spring of expressionism had never been offered 
to German indulgence. 

Vienna, November 30: Leinen aus Irland, (Linen from 

Ireland), Stephen Kamare: Theater in der Josefstadt. 

Delightful, frail satire on Viennese business methods; their mix- 
ture of charming manners, artistic taste, political red-tape contrasted 
with grim concentration of the new Germany. This play taken with 
consummate virtuosity by Reinhardt’s incomparable Viennese 
branch; only the women players weak. Realistic sets with self-effac- 
ing perfection by Oskar Strnad. . . . One of these plays of local 
comment—by, with and for a certain Viennese milieu—where a high 
intelligence and sophistication are assumed in the audience (no com- 
promise admitted) and an intense though rarefied, pleasure spread 
throughout the house. 

December 2: Des Lebende Leichnam, (The Living Corpse), 
Leo Tolstoi: Theater in der Josefstadt. 

Third production of this play in a few weeks. I. Heinrich George 
at the Berlin Volksbihne; high-geared, emotional and breath-taking 
performance. II. Moissi at the Berliner Theater; more measured, 
more thoughtful, leaving memories of little gestures and quick 
glances that said more than big movements and sound. III. Waudau; 
set from the beginning at a still lower key, knowing weeks before the 
curtain rose the futility of his struggle . . . so gentle and heart- 
breaking. Waudau’s performance the most beautiful and painful. 
Moissi’s the most balanced and suited to the theatre. George’s the 
most dramatic. 

N. B. Waudau considered one of the great actors of the Conti- 
nent. Tchekov, nephew of the dramatist, now playing Skid in Rein- 
hardt’s Viennese production of Burlesque (Artisten), another. 

December 10: Koenig Johann, Shakespeare: 
Deutsches Volkstheater. 

Steps and ramps and backcloths on which whole towns and land- 
scapes were painted in flat colors with mathematical contortions, 
made up the settings for this production planned by Rudolph Beer, 
chief regisseur of the theatre. Costumes also striking in color and 
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though not historical in detail, traditional in general line. Acting, 
clear-cut and vigorous; the blank verse well phrased and given with 
spirit. Direction seems to aim for a keen, natural interpretation of 
the play in terms of today. Carried well,—allowed fewer subtleties 
in characterizations but gained in reaching audience at once with 
broad strokes and holding them through rapid progression from one 
climax to another. Hubert-Arthur scene really good. Likewise 
King John’s discovery of little prince’s death. . . . Though scenery 
so bold and exciting, the play under this direction stood out with its 
own strength and conviction undaunted. Taking liberties with his- 
tory plays is a different problem from psycho-analysing Hamlet . . . 
Macbeth... Lear... or revamping The Shrew. 
Munich, December 14: Lulu, Franz Wedekind: 
Kammerspiele. 
This terrible and revolting play is perhaps rightly shifted to the 
intellectual plane. By making the details picturesque, bright, odd, 
the mind is relieved of the ordeal of believing in all these atrocities. 
Played with understatement (i.e. supplied by the onlooker) one could 
not last out. Nevertheless a great production, with a kind of concen- 
tration and theatre-religion that, outside of Germany, is far to seek. 
N. B. Margarete Koeppke guest star; Falckenberg director; 
many sets, some good, some bad on the small stage, but never did the 
scenery matter so little. 
December 15: Don Giovanni, Mozart: Residenz-T heater. 
There are a hundred ways of playing King Lear and all of them 
inadequate; likewise Don Giovanni. Here all the place was given 
to the music. Green and purple trees out of doors, and windows, 
hangings and candelabra indoors were all the décor. A certain 
search for the miniature, in allusion to Mozart’s economy of means. 
A wonderful evening. 
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JOSEPH JEFFERSON 


By ERNEST BRADLEE WATSON 


= IS dramatic Career,” said William Winter when Jef- 
He« entered the actor’s precarious immortality of 
memory, “covered a period of seventy-one years. It has 
been a blessing to the world, and has been illustrious to the last.” 
Now that a hundred years have passed since Jefferson’s birth, he is 
due to be freshly remembered not, perhaps, as our greatest actor 
but at least as a claimant to the title of the greatest American to 
devote his life to the stage. 

His significance as an artist has been fogged for posterity by the 
banality of his noted roles. Among millions who saw him, only 
thousands could recall him in any part other than Rip Van Winkle 
—a character of the theatre but not of drama. Of these thousands 
many saw him in only one other character, Bob Acres, the most 
brilliant performance of which could not in itself confer on any 
actor a lasting crown. Even the critics who praised this great 
study had to admit that the real Bob Acres was never seen in 
Jefferson but that Jefferson created inimitably out of the British 
squire a new personage of his own American variety. We need 
then to bring back to this generation the great American, who by 
his acting gave dignity as well as beauty and truth to these parts 
and through them to our stage. 

Who now recalls the pioneer Thespian family that in 1839 
sought a dramatic El] Dorado in the West? With pathetic enthu- 
siasm they braved hardships to carry the art of the theatre to the 
wilds of Chicago, Dubuque, and Springfield. The El Dorado pro- 
duced only the tarnished gold of bitter experience. Long journeys 
they made in open wagons with wardrobe trunks for seats, when, 
as Jefferson tells us in the always fresh autobiography, “nothing 
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short of severe pressure on the brass tacks and a convulsive grip 
on the handles could have kept us in position.” “I am all right,” 
the incurably cheerful father would say, as he plodded ahead of 
the wagon to rest the horses, “this is splendid; nothing could be 
finer.” If it snowed, he could be thankful it was not raining, and 
if it rained, he was glad it was not snowing. 

No American should overlook at least one scene in that ordeal 
during which prejudice as well as nature had to be overcome. In 
Springfield, the seat of Legislature, Joseph’s father thought a for- 
tune must at last be within reach. Why not settle and build a 
theatre? One having “the appearance of a dry goods box with a 
roof” was quickly raised. Before the opening night, however, re- 
vivalists who happened to be holding meetings there caused the 
Legislature to impose a license on the Jefferson venture too heavy 
to make opening possible. A young lawyer who loved the drama 
offered to defend the clearly wronged management. Let Joseph 
tell the rest of the story: 

The case was brought up before the council. The young lawyer 
began his harangue. He handled the subject with tact, skill, and 
humor, tracing the history of the drama, from the time when 
Thespis acted in a cart, to the stage of today. He illustrated his 
speech with a number of anecdotes, and kept the council in a roar 
of laughter; his good humor prevailed, and the exorbitant tax was 
taken off. 

This young lawyer was very popular in Springfield, and was 
honored and beloved by all who knew him, and after the time of 
which I write he held a rather important position in the govern- 
ment of the United States. He now lies buried near Springfield, 
under a monument commemorating his greatness and his virtues 
—and his name was Abraham Lincoln. 

Jefferson made his stage debut at four years of age, and even 
before that had been a property baby, yet it would be difficult for 
most people to name a half dozen of the three hundred roles he is 
said to have played before he merged himself with the immortal 
Rip. In these parts and not in Rip was created the artist of a fresher 
and truer naturalism than our stage—perhaps any stage—had seen. 

“You don’t look like a comedian,” said the Philadelphia man- 
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ager, to whom Jefferson applied after his return to the East from 
the pioneering days of the Mississippi and a career as camp fol- 
lower in the Mexican war. “You have a serious, melancholy ex- 
pression. You look more like an undertaker.” The maintenance 
of this shrewd Yankee gravity, from which the crisp retort came 
always unexpectedly with the finality of nature, was the organ point 
of his style. Who that experienced it could forget its disarming 
truth? Who ever heard that voice without feeling that the speech 
of any other comedian of the period was immeasurably below it? 

Mr. J. Rankin Towse, whose adverse pronouncement on Jeffer- 
son’s claim to a niche among the greatest actors is classic, was yet 
at one with the more indulgent Winter in regard to the artistry of 
Jefferson’s style. It betrayed “a technical skill,” he admitted, 
“which was as nearly perfect as anything in this imperfect world 
can be. His most intricate and delicate mechanism worked with 
flawless accuracy, precision, and smoothness,” Towse said, adding 
what many, who talk of artistry in actor or playwright, forget, “It 
cost him long years of hard and varied stage work, in his youth, 
to acquire this mechanical proficiency.” 

It was more than an accident of fate that made Jefferson’s style, 
once acquired, chiefly the vehicle for a single part for forty years. 
Rip was predestined to be his. He tells us in his familiar account 
of Rip’s evolution, how, as he lay reading Irving’s life on the hay 
of a Pennsylvania barn, there was “magic in the name as I re- 
peated it.” The idea of adapting the story for a play was not new. 
His half brother, Burke, to whose “subtle, incisive, and refined 
style,” Joseph pays tribute, had already used a play by that name 
while Jefferson was still his apprentice in Philadelphia. Seven 
actors, indeed, had tried the role before Jefferson appropriated it. 
He even combined his brother’s version with two others as the basis 
for the version he, himself, patched together. His artistic judgment 
was shown in at least one touch. Where, in earlier productions 
the dwarfs were made to speak and sing, Jefferson reduced them 
to silence, increasing their eeriness and throwing Rip’s forlorn 
humanity into sharper contrast. Otherwise his own version was a 
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Courtesy of The Players’ 


When Joseph Jefferson was elected to suc- 
ceed Edwin Booth as president of The 
Players’ in 1893, Booth commissioned John 
S. Sargent to paint Jefferson’s portrait for 
the club. This picture remains in the 
possession of The Players’. 











Harvard College Library Theatre Collection 


A painting by Joseph Dunlap of a scene from The School 
for Scandal in which Joseph Jefferson, Sr. appears. The 
late Joseph Jefferson’s first New York notice is contained in 
Ireland’s Records of the New York Stage: “This little fel- 
low is the grandson of the great comedian of the same name, 
and is the third Joseph Jefferson known to our stage.” 





























JOSEPH JEFFERSON 


bitter disappointment to him. Something of the trick of action 
was lacking. 

Jefferson took the play with him on a bold tour to Australia, 
following in 1861 the death of his wife and an important engage- 
ment in New York under Dion Boucicault. At this time he 
created a number of his best known parts; Caleb Plummer, New- 
man Noggs, and Salem Scudder in The Octoroon, Asa Trenchard 
in Tom Taylor’s The American Cousin, which he had played pre- 
viously against E. A. Sothern’s Dundreary at Miss Laura Keene’s 
New York Theatre. 

These two New York seasons when Jefferson appeared with 
Laura Keene and Boucicault saw the gathering of the vigorous 
forces which were soon to break the bonds of the London stage in 
the sixties. Within a year Boucicault was to take his Octoroon 
from the Winter Garden to a London Theatre, and with it went 
Sothern with Dundreary. One was to show a new value in the 
melodrama, the other to make popular the first great character 
part of the series out of which Robertson and his producers, the 
Bancrofts, were to get suggestions for forging a new British com- 
edy. It is perhaps significant to note that Jefferson was the first to 
see the freshness and effectiveness of Tom Taylor’s play and to in- 
sist upon its production. His judgment was justified for the play 
was the sensation of a decade in London. 

Jefferson, too, after trying himself out in Australia was to make 
himself felt more personally in the British theatre. But first taking 
with him Rip Van Winkle, The Octoroon and Our American 
Cousin, he started for the great island continent where he was 
successful beyond expectation. He did not return to America but 
joined his old friend Boucicault in London. He sought him out, 
perhaps, because he knew him to be the one man who could do 
the much needed recasting of his play. Boucicault’s master crafts- 
manship and his sense of homely humor and pathos raised Rip’s 
effectiveness almost to finality. The play ran a hundred and sev- 
enty nights. 

Tom Robertson made Jefferson one of his best friends. They 
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dined together once a week, discussed life on the stage, and even 
went together to laugh at poor Sam Phelps who was making his 
last tragic fight at Drury Lane to uphold “the banners of the legiti- 
mate” against the vulgar plays from the new school of realists. 
They chose a bad night for poor Phelps, for at the moment he 
commanded his visible banners to be hung on Macbeth’s ramparts, 
the flats crashed, landing the actor in “harmless indignation” in 
the middle of the stage, where he sat in an amusing posture which, 
says Jefferson, “would have revenged Macduff for the murder of 
his entire family.” And so these revolters laughed at the passing 
of a venerable stage tradition. Could they predict, we may wonder, 
that they themselves were creating one more such convention which 
the advanced school of our day sees as “the banality of surfaces’’? 

This was the great moment in Jefferson’s career as an artist. He 
was with kindred spirits. Robertson, he found, “of all men I have 
ever talked with the most entertaining.” Boucicault was an old 
and tried friend. Charles Reade, J. R. Planché and Anthony 
Trollope were his admirers. He thought he had never listened to 
brighter conversation than he heard while at lunch with Charles 
Mathews, Planché and H. J. Byron, all of the burlesque tradition 
created by Madame Vestris. This was a time of American glory 
in London. Artemus Ward and Joseph Jefferson combined to 
give the public the pattern of American humor at its best. The 
response was quick and hearty. Of the opening night of Rip Van 
Winkle at the Adelphi, Jefferson might truly record: “It was the 
important dramatic event of my life.” 

The phenomenal success of Rip, which brought Jefferson fame 
and influence, ended the creation of new parts abruptly. What 
in other actors we might call an ignoble surrender to commercial- 
ism was with Jefferson a very different matter. Rip was in every 
sense his master creation—his dream child. Into this single play 
had gone the fruits of a long and arduous self discipline. What 
pleased him most was the realization of his ambition to create an 
American character worthy to take high place in the theatre. No 
one can deny him this. Was it any wonder then that he should 
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JOSEPH JEFFERSON AS ‘‘ROB ACRES.’ 


With the exception of Rip Van Winkle, no character in drama 
so appealed to Jefferson as Bob Acres. . . . “The Rivals,” he 
said, “kept running in my head with the same persistence that 
Rip Van Winkle had done in the olden time.” He freely 
altered the play to meet his own conception of the character, 
whose provincial nonsense he made more American than English. 
“An attractive fellow to contemplate,” he observed. “. . . Could 
the heart of a comedian ask for more?” ‘This picture is repro- 
duced by courtesy of the Century Company from The Auto- 
biography of Joseph Jefferson. 
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JOSEPH JEFFERSON AS “RIP VAN WINKLi. 


From. The Autobiography of Joseph Jef- 
ferson, courtesy of the Century Company 

















JOSEPH JEFFERSON 


devote his life to sharing his proud creation with the world? His 
touching fidelity in thousands of repetitions to the end of his life 
was evidence enough that he acted as artist and not as opportunist. 

He resented the jeers, friendly or otherwise, directed at his lim- 
ited repertory. He gives us the gist of the matter in a conversation 
with his English actor friend, Charles Mathews. As husband of 
Vestris and later as the outstanding light comedian of half a cen- 
tury, Mathews had created and popularized a variety of the same 
technique that Jefferson had made his own in America. 

“*You call yourself a comedian,’ said Mathews, ‘why, you can 
only play one part. You are the prince of dramatic carpet bag- 
gers, and carry all your wardrobe in a grip sack. Look at that 
huge pile of trunks—mine, sir, mine! examine my list of parts! 
count them,—half a hundred, at the very least; you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself. Where is your versatility?’ ” 

‘“““My dear Charlie,’ said I, ‘you are confounding wardrobe with 
talent. You change your hat and fancy you are playing another 
character. Believe me, it requires more skill to act one part fifty 
different ways than to act fifty parts all the same way!’” 

The “fifty different ways” was a humorous exaggeration, unless, 
perhaps, the phrase referred to the many shades of humor and 
pathos that made Jefferson’s art a subtler one than that of Mathews’ 
celebrated “patter.” But it is true that no one ever noted a fall- 
ing off in his masterly technique during that period of over forty 
years? If the play has failed to take its place in the ranks of lasting 
drama, it is because the whole genre which it represented has also 
failed to do so. In its own day its style was that of the most for- 
ward looking craftsmen in the English theatre, Boucicault and 
Robertson. In sponsoring it Jefferson, as actor, was placing himself 
in the van. 

Jefferson and the public agreed that only in Rip Van Winkle 
did his personality and his art thoroughly blend in looks, speech 
and soul with a character of great human appeal. Were Jefferson 
to bring it among us again today, we should forget to cavil. We, 
too, would join an earlier generation of playgoers to laugh at the 
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sly humor of the old tippler with his oft repeated, “I'll not count 
this time.”’ We, too, at sight of his tatters and great beard would 
catch the awesome sense of a friendless desolation as he trembled 
in the thunder of the Catskills—not unlike the desolation of a 
Lear, and we, too, might be made to enjoy even the poetic justice 
of his melodramatic retort, “Give him a cold potato and let him 
go.” We should find him a blessing in a too sordid theatre and 
illustrious still in a sated generation. 


THE CELESTIAL TWO-A-DAY 


Dusk is a Bengalese magician. 

Into his beaver hat he drops the sun 

And, drawing forth a dozen blue-green stars, 
He scatters them across the darkening sky. 
Occasionally he conjures up a moon. 


Dawn is a Harlequin. 

Watch him dance 

In a silver light. 

The sky is his stage, 

The calcium stars his footlights. 

He laughs, a xylophone’s laugh, 

And pointing at the horizon 

(Extravagant gesture), 

He turns a series of somersaults 

Across the sky, 

Rolling up after him 

The dusty plush curtains of the night. 
Josiah Titzell 
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AWAY FROM BROADWAY 
Some Notes on Old and New Stock 


By JOHN HUTCHENS 


I 


OU know that magic quiet just before a Broadway curtain, the 
few seconds of hushed anticipation when the house lights 


are about to dim down into the fragment of a prelude before 
a play. In that exciting momentary preface, you may turn— 
and probably often do—to that fascinating section of the program 
sometimes called “our stageland scrapbook.” ‘There, as if to tell 
you that it is a long way to Broadway from any corner of the 
land, are the terse biographies of the leading ladies and gentlemen 
of the coming performance: whole lives of trouping hammered 
into small, unsentimental paragraphs. For there, while you are 
told that Miss Somebody-or-Other “charmed us all” in this or that 
New York production, her out of town career is outlined less ex- 
tensively, but with as much silent eloquence: “stock engagements 
with . . .” concludes an item, a cold challenge to summon up, if 
you can, the militant training endured not only by her, but by 
almost everyone else who ever fought his way to a stage in front 
of a number of seats priced at $3.85. They may attain, sooner or 
later, all manner of dizzy heights, but lurking almost inevitably in 
the background, as a training school or a refuge, is stock, a theatre 
bulwark at its worst relentless and at its best, invaluable. 

So almost any New York theatre program is one more reminder 
that while local curtains are rising on new and occasionally finished 
productions, on this very evening a hundred other plays are being 
disclosed under quite different conditions from San Antonio to 
Portland, Maine, and even Honolulu. In one week The Goose 
Hangs High is playing Bristol, and Little Nellie Kelly is in Phila- 
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delphia. The Road to Rome is in Denver, and Parlor, Bedroom 


and Bath is occupying Cleveland. . . . Broadway hits recent and 

not so recent, good plays and trash. . . . And all of it is theatre, | 
and all of it tells you that the old training schools are still potent 

if unsung. 


The stock the country hails today is not the sort that New York 
cherished in what are alleged to have been the golden days of 
Messrs. Wallack, Daly and Palmer, the stock whose passing was 
lamented only four years ago by Mr. Daniel Frohman who, in a 
magazine article, asked the rhetorical question, “Can big business 
methods, applied to a great and noble art, ever hope to breed 
players of the first rank—such players as illuminated the per- { 
formances of the great stock companies of the past?” Without 
waiting for a response, Mr. Frohman answered with an immediate 
and categorical “No.” And even in 1919, Mr. Arthur Hornblow 
considered that the road had killed stock. “It was quite evident,” 
he remarks with some resignation in Volume II of his History of 
the Theatre in America, “that it would be much cheaper to move 
a company with scenery from one city to another than to maintain 
stock companies all over the land.” 

The Wallack-Daly-Palmer period has definitely gone, because 

that period’s attitude toward the theatre has long since vanished. 
The permanent company, director and audience of the Daly regime 
combined often in the production of well presented plays, but un- 
deniably it was drama produced for the egregious starring of per- 
sonalities, a situation too static in an art given to change. Nor will 
there likely be another era when a resident company in, say, Syra- 
cuse, will be ready to welcome an Edwin Booth ih any classic 
play he feels like playing. 

But despite such changes, and the dark comments of Mr. 
Frohman and Mr. Hornblow, stock has carried on. It is an un- | 
even history, to be sure, and often shabby. Yet the very fact that 
it will not be standardized gives it individuality, and its dogged 
persistence everywhere points out the vitality of this form of theatre. 
Some companies may fail and drop away, but others come along, 
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Important plays of recent seasons are kept alive by good 
players in the summer stock theatres. At the Berkshire 
Playhouse last season, Sutton Vane’s Outward Bound was 
performed by a cast including (from left to right) Cecilia 
Loftus, Alexander Kirkland, Benjamin Hoagland, Donald 
Meek, Arthur Hughes, J. Malcolm Dunn and Mary Law. 
F. Cowles Strickland directed. The scenery was built by a 
crew from the Yale Drama School. 

















Denver’s Elitch Gardens, a distinguished summer stock thea- 
tre during forty years, was once in a seven-acre park just 
outside the city. Although it is still in the park, the city 
has now grown up around it—not enough, however, to in- 
fringe upon its atmosphere as a place of summer recreation. 
Besides the theatre, seen at the left, are two restaurants, a 
ball room and a children’s playground. ‘The entrance to the 
park is still through an apple orchard. 
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and it is the demand that counts: the demand of audiences for 
plays, of players for opportunities. It is a form with a reason. 
Audiences like the familiarity of a permanent company, actors and 
managers appreciate its economy and ease of production. Above 
all, it is a theatre territory full of surprises. The talking pictures 
are alleged to be hurting year-’round stock, and probably they are, 
yet up and down the movie-ridden Pacific Coast the Henry Duffy 
Players are strikingly successful. Starting in 1924 with one theatre, 
Mr. Duffy’s circuit, in the heart of the enemy territory, now in- 
cludes nine playhouses and soon will have a tenth. Six of the 
theatres are not strictly stock, since their productions run for several 
weeks, but the least busy of them houses at least a dozen plays a 
season. Here, as elsewhere, are all sorts of plays and players, 
making it clear that if the essential strength and weaknesses of the 
theatre are reflected in its background of stock, so too are its 
vagaries of taste, and nowhere more strangely than in the reception 
accorded the hundreds of plays—failures as well as successes— 
which regularly leave New York, bound in all directions. 

The vast majority of them, according to the weekly stock re- 
lease sheets, are gobbled up by scores of minor, year-’round com- 
panies. Managers and play agencies report that the general stock 
public likes “homey” plays. But also it likes “smart” plays (not 
too risqué for home use), as well as bright little comedies and, 
always, good melodramas. So a balance must be struck, and this 
compromise alone can explain the ludicrous aspect of a stock release 
sheet. Here, side by side, are Up in Mabel’s Room and The Swan, 
East Lynne and Smilin’ Through, Bertha the Sewing Machine Girl 
(seriously) and Broadway. George M. Cohan is unanimously re- 
garded as the ideal writer of plays for stock, since his recipe of 
hokum, humor and happy endings (as in Whispering Friends, The 
Home Towners and Forty-five Minutes from Broadway) is un- 
equaled by any other one playwright. But dn American Tragedy, 
none of whose ingredients fits into the Cohan scheme of life and 
art, is also a hit in stock! The whole matter is a genuine problem, 
and no attempt to answer it quite hits the mark. It is Henry 
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Duffy’s ideal to “specialize in wholesome, amusing plays that will 
interest the family as a unit, in an occasional mystery play or worth- 
while drama. We endeavor to secure the best and most recent of 
the New York successes, choosing the ones that we consider suitable 
for our audiences. Our plays are chosen after careful reading. 
Three things are considered: does the play have an interesting 
story, does it contain sufficient humor, does it give the audience 
something to think about after it has left the theatre?’ Some re- 
sults of Mr. Duffy’s meditation are to be seen in the productions 
staged at his Alcazar Theatre in San Francisco since last fall: 
New Brooms, Take My Advice, The Lady Next Door, Tommy, 
Antonia, My Son, In Love with Love, Lombardi, Ltd., Courage, 
Skidding and The Big Pond. If you had seen them all, it would 
have been a season of nice clean theatre going, obeying the dictum 
that plays with a sex interest are supposed to be barred from the 
fireside drama. Yet Lulu Belle is one of the oustanding stock hits 
of all time... . 

It is notable, too, that plays which are not particularly successful 
here are often welcomed with enthusiasm in the countryside, an 
event occurring so frequently that many Broadway productions are 
now accepted as having been written primarily for stock. The 
Great Necker, a dismal affair of last season, was the box-office equal 
of The Trial of Mary Dugan in San Antonio, and Mr. Gustav 
Blum’s The Mystery Ship was the biggest success in Yonkers since 
Rain. The Broadway verdict is consistently unimportant: New 
Brooms, Take My Advice, The Lady Next Door, and The Skull, 
all tepidly received here, rate high in every Duffy theatre. About 
one play, The Trial of Mary Dugan, there is no question—it is 
taken for granted that it will be a greater stock hit even than 
Rain. However, because New York managers in the last two 
years have felt that they must have sensational plays, there has 
been a general dearth of good new stock dramas concocted along 
the old familiar lines. When Des Moines, Iowa, is on a Manhattan 
holiday it will flock to see such a hearty exhibit as The Front 
Page, but it is doubtful if it would stand for it on the home 
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When the theatre goes to the country in the late spring, 
it makes the journey in a blithe and at the same time earnest 
spirit. Although the summer stock actors are experienced 
professionals, the technical crews are often recruited from 
colleges, as among the Hampton Players, where students and 
graduates of the Yale Drama School are employed. Lines 
are learned and scenes are built on outdoor stages. 








The stock that blooms in the spring varies sharply in its backgrounds, as in the 
case of the Newport Casino (above), and the summer stock theatre at Skow- 
hegan, Maine (below). The Casino Theatre, built by Stanford White for 
James Gordon Bennett, is in the ornate, high-vaulted manner of the last century. 
It plays to a smart summer colony audience. . . . At Skowhegan, a new $30,000 
theatre attracts audiences both transient and native. 
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grounds. To this decisiveness of local choice and rejection you 
may attribute the popularity of the aged perennials, brought back 
recurrently and with astonishing results. Mrs. Wiggs of the Cab- 
bage Patch and The Music Master, for instance, enjoyed the two 
biggest weeks of the season last year at the Pitt Theatre in Pitts- 
burgh, from which, if you are capable of deep intuition, you may 
draw many conclusions, of which one is inevitable: good or bad 
as stock may be, it is fiercely independent. 


II 


If the quality of year-’round stock is notoriously uneven, and dis- 
tressingly inferior—according to the legend—to that of the Messrs. 
Wallack, Daly and Palmer, there are brilliant and advanced modern 
substitutes that come to life in the early summer. The theatre that 
flares up outside New York directly the local season has closed, 
and lives steadily until the season recommences in the fall, may cater 
to special types of audiences, as at the Newport Casino, the Actor’s 
Playshop at Stamford, the Cape Playhouse at Dennis, Cape Cod, 
and the summer theatres at Skowhegan, Maine and Stockbridge, 
Mass. Or, as at the Elitch Gardens in Denver, the Temple Theatre 
in Rochester and the Stuart Walker theatres in Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati and elsewhere, its appeal may be more general. But one 
fact relates them to each other and sets them off from the experi- 
mental type of theatre: without exception, the successful ones are 
managed by hard headed men and women answering the first law 
of stock, which, phrased without notable subtlety, is to “bring ’em 
in.” A play a week and, damn the torpedoes, go ahead. In every 
case the results are virtually the same: a relationship is established 
between New York and the theatre public outside. The stage is 
nourished and kept alive through meagre months; and, in cities 
where plays are first tried out, the coming season on Broadway is 
partially foreshadowed. 

A discussion of summer stock could almost start and end with the 
productions of Mr. Stuart Walker. It is now twelve years since 
he first opened shop in Indianapolis and presented such a typically 
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diversified list of plays as It Pays to Advertise, Seven Keys to Bald- 
pate, The Show Shop, Six Who Pass While the Lentils Boil and 
other portmanteau plays, The Birthday of the Infanta and Seven- 
teen, which proceeded to New York with its cast intact and played 
thirty weeks at the Booth Theatre. It is a policy which, bordering 
as it does on repertory, has not been much altered; and when Mr. 
Walker, after a six year total of 825 performances at the Murat 
Theatre in Indianapolis, opened a theatre in Cincinnati, and other 
theatres later in Louisville, Dayton, Huntington and Baltimore, the 
feasibility of high class summer stock could not be doubted. Further 
examination of the plays he has presented discloses his uncanny 
awareness of both box-office and art values, and his consequent hold 
on all elements of his public. At the end of the fourth season in 
Indianapolis, for example, fifty-nine plays had been given, of which 
thirty were seen for the first time there, twelve of them world 
premiéres. Again, of the fourteen plays presented in Indianapolis 
in 1926, eleven were new and three classified as “repeats,” with the 
five biggest draws recorded as The Swan, Seventh Heaven, Apple- 
sauce, Candida and The Goose Hangs High... . 

Everywhere in stock you must be impressed by this exceeding 
care with which a manager studies his public, and Mr. Walker’s 
consistent success belies at least one popular fallacy. Neither flashy 
plays nor scintillating “names” can disguise the fact that it is the 
director who counts most in the stock which has contributed most 
richly to the drama. It is the professionally experienced director, 
with a background of many phases of the theatre, who draws 
young talent into the training school of the playhouse and shapes 
it in the forms he knows will go farthest along the road that he 
in particular can see so clearly. At the famous Elitch Gardens, 
in Denver, Mr. Melville Burke, too, has maintained the best stock 
traditions in a theatre which, in its forty years, has built up an 
unsurpassed roll of honor. Like all stock audiences, the public 
there has its favorites; yet, throughout a twelve-week season, per- 
sonalities are inevitably subjected to the play and its performance. 

In every summer theatre, particularly in the colonies, it is esti- 
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mated that half the audience is transient, and the rest native, and 
the problem is to satisfy everyone. At the same time, it is a canny 
business, and nothing if not frank. At Skowhegan, where Howard 
Lindsay and Robert Sparks are the directors, a company of fifteen 
players is maintained for a season of fourteen weeks. Six per- 
formances a week, no matinees, three hours of rehearsal every 
morning, and a weekly change of bill. The players work on a 
flat salary, play as cast, and no actor plays two consecutive long 
roles. Pure showmanship is the basis of production: Broadway suc- 
cesses, with two or three try-outs under the usual commercial ar- 
rangement whereby the New York managers pay the salaries of 
the leading players and, of course, give the play free of royalties. 
Evidently the system works. A new $30,000 theatre regularly con- 
tains its quota of a thousand people, although the management 
counts on losing money early and late in the season. . . . At New- 
port, in the old Casino Theatre built by Stanford White for James 
Gordon Bennett, the Newport Casino Theatre Company opened 
in 1927 for a season of eight weeks, and will be held to that 
length this summer. A permanent company of four players is 
built up by guest stars appearing in plays in which they have 
been seen before, with as many of their original supporting casts 
as it is possible to obtain. . .. At Dennis, the Cape Playhouse, 
founded in Provincetown in 1926, will embark upon its fourth 
season next July. The company, containing nine permanent players, 
produces ten to thirteen plays a season, and here, as at Newport, 
a careful adjustment is made between good available plays and 
stars who can be fetched from New York to play in them. Under 
the direction of Raymond Moore, the Cape Cod project is a more 
than ordinary venture, since a $35,000 theatre is being financed 
without gifts or subsidies. . . . The list of summer stock theatres 
continues almost indefinitely, including among the newer ventures 
the Actor’s Playshop at Stamford, during whose first season last 
summer, under the direction of Beatrice Maude, thirteen plays 
were presented on a subscription plan... . With an eight week 
season at Stockbridge, Alexander Kirkland and F. Cowles Strick- 
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land opened a theatre last summer which will run again this sea- 
son, starting July 1, for eight weeks and on a subscription basis. 
. . . A third group about to start on its second year is the Hampton 
Players at Southampton, L. I., a professional cooperative company 
operating under a “no star” system... . 

There is, to be sure, a vast plenitude of poor stuff in stock the 
country over. But in the now changing order, it is important that 

















City Theatre Play City Theatre Play 
= 
Allentown ....... Lyric... Sorrell and Son Los Angeles__..Majestic..The Swan (9th week) 
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Typical weekly stock release sheet listing recent Broadway plays 
already popular outside New York, plays dimly remembered here 
but persistently demanded elsewhere, and other plays that never 
saw New York and never will. 


the summer theatre approaches repertory in the sense that, be- 
sides using acknowledged hits, it rescues good plays and keeps 
them in the prominence they deserve. Candida was played last 
year at Stamford, Dennis and Stockbridge, and The Last of Mrs. 
Cheyney at Stamford and Newport. Other productions at New- 
port were Peter Ibbetson, The Swan, The Admirable Crichton, 
Captain Brassbound’s Conversion and The Torchbearers. The sea- 
son at Dennis saw In Love with Love, The Bride, Mr. Pim Passes 
By, The Wedding Bells, The Silver Cord and Clarence. At Stam- 
ford were Dear Brutus, Dulcy, Meet the Wife and The Youngest. 
With a company of such players as Janet Beecher, Alexander 
Kirkland, Margaret Wycherly, Donald Meek and O. P. Heggie, 
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the new Stockbridge company in its first season produced Captain 
Applejack, Meet the Wife, Outward Bound, Enchanted April, Mr. 
Pim Passes By, Candida and The Romantic Age. . . . The adjust- 
ment of plays to audiences is steadily businesslike and cautious. 
Managers of the nearby summer theatres know that most of their 
spectators have seen the recent New York hits. In the larger stock 
centers, however, while there is the same attempt to present good 
drama, the managers capitalize on the reputation of Broadway 
runs. In Rochester the Cukor-Kondolf company, formerly the 
Lyceum Players, presents seventeen productions every season. With 
the exception of two or three try-outs, they are plays with a recent 
Broadway run and as nearly a Broadway cast as it is possible to 
assemble: The Royal Family, The Silent House, The Trial of 
Mary Dugan, This Thing Called Love, The Bachelor Father, The 
Shanghai Gesture, Burlesque and Good News—each high in its class. 


III 


It is a glittering and highly professional assembly which sets out 
from Broadway in the late spring to move toward the outer en- 
campments, and yet the stock theatre has not lost its ancient aspect 
of discipline and training. Summer box-offices may be nourished 
by great names, but in the same casts with the imported guest 
stars are the youngsters who will some day take their places. At 
Stockbridge this season a selected group of students will study, 
under the instruction of Margaret Wycherly, Walter Prichard 
Eaton and John Blake Scott, a curriculum that includes fencing 
and dancing as well as voice training and actual productions. At 
both Southampton and Stockbridge, all scenery, costumes, lighting 
and production details will be handled by students and graduates 
of the Yale Drama School. At Peterborough, Gloucester, Province- 
town, Surry and Woodstock are similar schools where the work is 
hard and to the point, and makes it a revealing thing now to turn 
back to the first programs of the Stuart Walker company in Indian- 
apolis where, among many gathers, are such names as Ruth Gorden, 
Gregory Kelly, Morgan Farley, Beulah Bondi, McKay Morris, 
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Elliott Nugent, Blanche Yurka, Peggy Wood, Tom Powers... . 
It was with justifiable pride that Mr. Walker, after his fifth sea- 
son, noted in his program that, in spite of a wretched winter in 
the American theatre, only one of the more important members of 
his company had failed to appear on the New York stage. That 
still more of his players were graduated each season to Broadway, 
and eventually to stardom, is only one of many proofs of the un- 
deniable value of stock when it is directed intelligently. And in- 
telligence is every year more emphatic in the summer playhouses. 
The old evil curse of stock, and its greatest threat to good acting, 
sheer overwork, is eliminated by an interchange of plays and 
players in the Walker and Duffy companies, and elsewhere by 
special arrangements destined to result in smoother productions 
by troupes that have the essential quality of permanent companies. 

There are youth and enthusiasm in those summer theatres where 
even the players with what are called “established reputations in 
New York” go to gain experience in roles that Broadway’s type 
casting would never permit them. There is hope in that, too. For 
then, as if conforming to old standards of versatility which are not 
lost but merely out of sight, veterans and novices play as many 
roles as they have time to do well. And that means that the 
new stock, emerging from the old, is not only different but better. 
It is real theatre. 



































Alexander Bakshy design for 
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TO THEATRE WITH PEPYS 


By JOHN SHAND 


, ) heat iysiae is the time for playgoing. When it is dark, 
cold and wet, we relish the glitter and warmth of a 
crowded theatre. But there are days when the contrast 
is too extreme, when the most attractive programme cannot weigh 
against the comfort of a chair before the fire, a good book, and the 
pleasant silence of a curtained room. In such weather it is best to 
be at home. Then, with imagination and in a library chosen with a 
proper respect for the drama, the daunted playgoer may choose a 
dozen volumes from his shelves, and, in the very best company, visit 
the theatres of long ago. 

He can step dry-shod out of his study into the pit of Drury Lane, 
when Samuel Pepys was sitting there, or mount the throne of a stage 
with Dekker’s Gul, and on a three-legged stool outstare the ground- 
lings of an Elizabethan audience. As thé ghost of a deadhead, he 
can have a free pass to watch the play with Addison or Steele, or 
to admire some gruff criticism of Dr. Johnson’s, or to commiserate 
with Lamb when his farce, Mr. H., was hissed—“for damned it 
was,” as Hazlitt said, “past all redemption.” With a kind of double 
magic, he can even sit with playgoers who themselves were created 
by the imagination, and in the front row of the first gallery with 
Fielding’s immortal Partridge, hear him say, after the overture, “It 
was a wonder how so many fiddlers could play at one time without 
putting one another out,” and hear him cry, after he has been 
frightened by Garrick’s Hamlet in the Ghost scene, “Nay, you may 
call me coward if you will; but if that little man upon the stage is 
not frightened, I never saw any man frightened in my life.” With 
Nicholas Nickleby he can listen to a conversation on the drama be- 
tween Mr. and Mrs. Curdle, of Portsmouth; hear the lady complain, 
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as if she were living today, “It’s not as if the drama were in its high 
and palmy days, the drama is gone, perfectly gone,” and enjoy the 
flowing sentences of Mr. Curdle’s corroboration, “As an exquisite 
embodiment of the poet’s vision, and a realisation of human intel- 
lectuality, gilding with refulgent light our dreamy moments, the 
drama is gone, perfectly gone.” These are pleasures to balance the 
loss of many a modern play and a good deal of modern acting. 

It was Leigh Hunt who first gave me a hint as to the uses of this 
amiable sorcery; but only his hint must be taken, for his practise is 
not quite legitimate. In the seventh chapter of The Town, he chat- 
ters about Drury Lane where, he tells us, there has been a theatre 
ever since the time of Shakespeare. “It was then called the Phoenix; 
and was a private, or more select house, like that of Blackfriars.” 
He gives a brief chronicle of its eventful history: how it was burnt 
in 1617 and re-built; closed by the Puritans in 1648; demolished and 
re-built by Killigrew in 1663; burnt to the ground a second time in 
1671; re-built by Wren in 1674; demolished and put up again in 
1741; burnt down for the third time in 1809, when it was succeeded, 
in 1812, by the present house. Hunt then continues: “We shall now 
endeavor to possess our readers with such a sense of these different 
periods as may enable them to ‘live o’er each scene,’ not indeed of 
the plays, but of the general epochs of Old Drury. . . . And first, 
for the immortal and most playgoing Pepys. . . . To the society of 
this jolliest of government officers we shall consign our readers and 
ourselves during the reign of Charles II... .” 

This is well, very well, as Gray would say. But how does Hunt 
try to possess his readers with a sense of the Caroline period of Old 
Drury’s history? How does he take us to the play with Pepys? In 
this fashion: “We proceed up the lane by my Lord Craven’s garden, 
and turn into Russell Street, amongst a throng of cavaliers in flowing 
locks, and ladies with curls a la Valliere. Some of them are in masks, 
but others have not put theirs on.. . . Horses and coaches throng the 
place, with here and there a sedan; and by the pulling off of hats we 
find that the king and his brother have arrived. The former nods to 
his people as if he anticipated their mutual enjoyment of the play; 
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the latter affects a graciousness to match, but does not do it very 
well. . . . The house is not very large nor very well appointed. . . . 
Our friend Pepys looks and listens everywhere, tells all who is who, 
or asks it; and his neighbors think him a most agreeable fat little 
gentleman.” 

Now this kind of description, ably as it is done, is not so well; 
indeed, it is not to the purpose. This gives us Leigh Hunt’s sense of 
the period, not the diarist’s; for it cannot be allowed that Pepys 
would remark on the flowing locks of the courtiers, for he had flow- 
ing locks himself; nor would he mention the curls a la Valliére of 
the ladies, for his wife wore her hair in the same fashion; and cer- 
tainly, he would not say that the king’s own theatre, no doubt the 
finest in the town, was not very large nor very well appointed; for 
Pepys had no notion of the monstrous auditorium and modern luxury 
of the Victorian Drury Lane. Not to say it unkindly, Hunt does not, 
as he promised, take us to the theatre with Pepys, to sit, as the ghost 
of a playgoer, beside him; seeing what Pepys saw, in the way he saw 
it. Rather he takes us to a theatre of the present day, at which, for 
some reason, the audience has dressed up in costume; and we are all 
very conscious of the dresses and the period, just as the play, which 
is, shall we say, Monsieur Beaucaire, will be so very much more 
“Georgian” than The School for Scandal. 

If we wish to go, as an invisible companion, to the play with 
Pepys, we must take his diary in hand and read it, using what imag- 
ination we possess to illuminate his sometimes cursory text. Pepys 
was, in no derogatory sense, bourgeois to his boots. Here, in a few 
lines, is the theatre as he saw it. (I omit the dates from these ex- 
tracts, as they are not relevant) : 


To the King’s theatre, where we saw Midsummer Night's 
Dream, which I had never seen before, and never shall again, for 
it is the most insipid, ridiculous play that I ever saw in my life.... 

To the King’s house, by chance, where a new play; so full as I 
never saw it; I forced to stand all the while at the door till I took 
cold, and many people went away for want of room. The King and 
Queen and all the court there. The play called The Change Of 
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Crowns. . . . Lacy did act the country gentleman come up to court 
with all imaginable wit and plainness about the selling of places and 
doing everything for money. The play took very much. 

Came by two o’clock to the King’s house, yet there was no room 
in the pit, but was forced to go into one of the upper boxes at 4 
shillings a piece, which is the first time I ever sat in a box in my life. 
And in the same box came by and by behind me my Lord Berkeley 
and his lady; but I did not turn my face to them to be known, so 
that I was excused from giving them my seat.... 





It would be appropriate, next, if we sat in fancy beside another 
playgoer who was fond of being seen, fonder of being seen than of 
seeing the play. I mean, the anonymous gallant whom Dekker sat- 
irizes in the Gul’s Horne Booke. As this excellent book is rarely i 
quoted, I will transcribe the passage in which Dekker, with ironic 
intent, advises the Gull—as we spell it today—on the proper way to 
behave in the theatre :— 


When the gatherers of the public or private playhouse stand to 
receive the afternoon’s rent, let our gallant (having paid for it) 
presently advance himself up to the throne of the stage. . . . For 
do but cast up a reckoning, what large comings-in are pursed up by 
sitting on the stage. First, a conspicuous eminence is gotten, by 
which means the best and most essential parts of a gallant (good 
clothes, a proportionable leg, white hand, Persian lock, and a toler- 
able beard) are perfectly revealed. . . . Present not yourself on 
the stage (especially at a new play) until the quaking prologue hath 
(by rubbing) got some colour into his cheeks, and is ready to give 
the trumpets their cue, that he is upon point to enter: for it is time 
then, as tho’ you were one of the properties, or were dropped out 
of the hangings, to creep from behind the arras, with your tripes 
or three-mounted stool. . . . Now, sir, if the writer of the play be i 
a fellow that had either epigrammed you, or hath had a flirt at your 
mistress, or hath brought either your feather or your red beard 
or your little legs, etc., on the stage, you shall disgrace him... if, 
in the middle of his play, (be it Pastoral or Comedy, Moral or 
Tragedy) you rise with a screwed and discontented face from your 
stool to be gone: no matter whether the scenes be good or no; the 
better they are the worse do you distaste them: and being on your 
feet, fever not away like a coward, but salute all your gentle ac- 
quaintance, that are spread either on rushes or on stools about you, 
and draw what troop you can from the stage after you. 
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As if on the viewless wings of poesy, does not this pleasant prose 
of Dekker carry you straight out of the study into some vanished 
Tudor playhouse? With this detailed pen-drawing fresh in mind, 
you have now only to read a comedy by Heywood or one of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s tragedies, and it will be strange if you cannot 
hear the trumpets blow their cue for the prologue and see the audi- 
ence wake to attention. 

Dekker lived from about 1570 to 1641: Pepys from 1633 to 1700. 
There are many famous and interesting people who, between them, 
will take us often to the theatre during the years 1700 and 1760. 
Colley Cibber, Addison and Steele, Churchill, Fielding, Boswell and 
Dr. Johnson, Smollett, Sterne, Goldsmith and Horace Walpole. But 
instead of these much read and often quoted authors, it will be more 
amusing to take from the shelf a volume of Casanova’s Memoirs, and 
to turn to those pages where he describes his adventures in London. 
He went, of course, to the theatres. Let us venture out with this 
unique and highly interesting scoundrel on a certain evening in the 
year 1759, when he went to Drury Lane to see Garrick. We shall 
not see Garrick act on this occasion, for Casanova did not see him; 
in place of the expected performance, we shall admire, with him, a 
spectacular example of the manners of an eighteenth century London 
audience out of temper with the management. 

By some accident the company could not give the piece that had 
been announced, and the audience was in a tumult. Garrick, the 
celebrated actor who was buried twenty years later in Westminster 
Abbey, came forward and tried in vain to restore order. He was 
obliged to retire behind the curtain. Then the king, the queen, and 
all the fashionables left the theatre, and in less than an hour the 
house was gutted, till nothing but the bare walls were left. After 
this destruction, which went on without any authority intervening, 
the mad populace rushed to the taverns to consume gin and beer. In 
a fortnight the theatre was refitted and the piece announced again. 
But when Garrick appeared before the curtain to implore the in- 
dulgence of the house, a voice from the pit shouted, ‘On your 
knees!” A thousand voices took up the cry and the English Roscius 
was obliged to kneel down and beg forgiveness. Then came a 


thunder of — and all was over. Such are the English, and 
above all the Londoners. 
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That such riotous scenes often took place in the 18th century Lon- 
don theatres is not likely, but they did occur. Corroboration will be 
found, for example, in a footnote to the 1791 edition of Steele’s 
magazine, The Theatre. In the first number of this short-lived peri- 
odical, dated Saturday, January 2, 1719-20, Steele writes: “The 
footmen will not suffer anyone but themselves to be heard, till they 
are easy in their places, tho’ they never pay for them’. And the 
writer of the footnote informs us that this evil, some years after, grew 
to such a height as to work its own cure. “In 1737, footmen, on 
account of their behaviour, were refused admission at Drury Lane. 
Three hundred of them then broke in the doors, and wounded 25 
persons on the stage. They also threatened to burn down the theatre, 
and a guard of so soldiers had to be summoned.” What tame and 
bloodless creatures are we playgoers of today in comparison with 
“those old papas of ours,”—as Cobbett called them! Why, we hardly 
dare say, Boo! to the worst of plays and the most inaudible of 
actors; and if we venture to do so, we are described as mannerless 
yahoos by our Chesterfields on the daily press. Can you imagine 
that Drury Lane audience, which made Garrick apologise on his 
knees, forming itself sheepishly into a queue as we do now, until such 
time as the management condescended to let them in? They would 
have burnt the theatre down sooner than have waited in that fashion. 
As late as the day when Elia had reached the last years of his life, 
and later, one fought a battle to enter the pit, a battle in which hats 
were ruined and ribs broken. 

On the other hand, not to put all the advantages with our fore- 
fathers, we would never stand for such a nuisance as the people who, 
until Garrick’s day, sat on the stage, talked and interfered with the 
actors. Nor would we permit, for very long, such an interruption 
of the performance as Addison suffered from a lady of quality dur- 
ing the acting of Macbeth. A little before the rising of the curtain, 
as she sat down in her box (Addison being in the pit), she broke out 
into a loud soliloquy, “When would the dear witches enter?” and 
immediately upon their first appearance asked a lady that sat three 
seats from her, if the witches were not charming creatures. A little 
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after, as Betterton was in one of the finest speeches of the play, she 
told another lady, in a whisper that might be heard all over the 
house, that she must not expect to see B tonight. Not long after, 
she called a young baronet by name, and asked him if Macbeth’s wife 
were still alive, and before he could give an answer, fell a-talking of 
the ghost of Banquo. 

For a final glimpse of the theatres of a vanished age—final, I 
mean, for this one occasion—I should like my stay-at-home play- 
goer to go to the play with Matthew Arnold. For in a letter dated 
in December, 1882, he gives a picture of the revival of the English 
stage to something of its former glory, a revival which, I think, has 
not yet reached its climax. Arnold has been to see a performance of 
The Silver King, and he writes: 





I used to go to the Princess’ Theatre some five and thirty years 
ago, when Macready had an engagement there. He acted, I 
think, all his great Shakespearean parts. But he was ill-supported, 
the house was shabby and dingy, and by no means full; there was 
something melancholy about the whole thing. You had before you 
great pieces and a powerful actor; but the theatre needs the glow 
of public and popular interest to brighten it, and in England the 
theatre was at that time not in fashion. After an absence of many 
years I found myself at the Princess’ again. The piece was The 


Silver King. . . . It was another world from the old Princess’ 
of my remembrance. The theatre itself was renewed and trans- 
formed. . . . But the real revival was not in the paint and gilding, 


it was in the presence of the public. The public was there; not 
alone the peculiar public of the pit and gallery, with a certain 
number of the rich and refined in the boxes and stalls, and with 
whole, solid classes of English society conspicuous by their absence. 
No, it was a representative public, furnished from all classes, and 
showing that English society at large had now taken to the theatre. 
Equally new was the high level of the acting. Instead of the com- 
pany with a single powerful and intelligent performer, with two or 
three middling ones, and the rest mopping and mowing in what 
was not to be called English but rather stagese, here was a whole 
company of actors able to speak English, supporting one another 
effectively. ... 


My playgoer finishes Arnold’s letter and closes the book. He is a 
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little weary, and rises from his chair, stretches his limbs, rakes the 
fire, yawns, lights a final pipeful of tobacco, and begins to replace 
the used volumes on the shelves. The first book he took down will 
be the last to go back. This is Pepys’ Diary which is to go upstairs 
to provide a last half-hour of reading. My playgoer tucks the diary 
under his arm, turns out the light, gives a last look to the fire, “and 
so to bed,” having enjoyed at home as pleasant an evening in the 
theatre as he could have bought at any box-office. For if, as Hazlitt 
said, after reading Congreve, “To read a good comedy is to keep the 
best company in the world,” then to read Hazlitt, or some other after 
he has been to a good play, is to keep equally good company. 











THE DANCER 


Down the light, dancing, 

Down the long musical light... . 

Touching the earth, 

Kissing the stars, 

Touching the earth again. .. . 

Lithe as a curling flame... . 

Poised and tremulous like a foam-tipped wave 
That breaks in glistening laughter, 

Down the long musical light with silver thighs, 
To wound with beauty and to bless with pain... . 
An ivory chalice in the starlit night... . 

A moment’s joy, 

An ornament— 

Tossed from the shoulder 

Of some heedless god. 





Everett Glass 
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‘The adapted version of the Birds of Aristophanes, a project 
designed by Donald Mitchell Oenslager, has been modern- 
ized only to the extent of submitting the world of fliers as 
the world of modern “Birds.” ‘The artist’s assumption is 
that, although the surroundings of humanity are everywhere 
greatly altered, man himself has changed very little. Even 
the characters in this modern satire are those of the Greek 
comedy—the Soothsayer, the Poet, the Town Planner, and 
others. . . . The ultimate apotheosis of aviation is expressed 
in the final transfiguration scene (above) in which Peisthe- 
tairus—an enterprising air promoter, a go-getting Babbitt— 
sails upward with his bride to conquer the universe. Cut-out 
clouds rise while a chorus of birdmen clamors after him. 














Act I, Scenes 2 and 5, from Donald Mitchell Ocen 
slager’s project for a modern version of the Birds. ‘ 
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Act II, Scenes I and 2, from Donald Mitchell Oen- 
; slager’s project for a modern version of the Birds. 
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The permanent setting in Donald Mitchell Oenslager’s project for a mod- 
ern version of the Birds of Aristophanes is of airplane materials—corrugated 
metal, brass, copper, exhaust pipes, etc. . . . Act I, Scene 2 (page 454, top) 
depicts the arrival of Peisthetairus and his assistant at the Queen’s palace. 
... Act I, Scene 5 (page 454, bottom) is the set for the ceremony of 
“Laying the Cornerstone” of the shrine of idealism in Cuckoo Borough-on- 
Cloud (Aristophanes’ Cloud Cuckooland), the capital of the new air era. 
.. - Act II, Scene 1 (page 455, top): Peisthetairus’ private office, vast and 
empty for the dreams of the would-be modern man of big business. He 
pushes the button on his desk—the coverings drop from the surrounding 
screens as he unveils (Act II, Scene 2, page 455, bottom) the completed 
maze of Cuckoo Borough-on-Cloud. Here are suggestions of airport equip- 
ment in brilliant colors against a background of ramps, landing ways and 
towers projected on the cyclorama. . . . Above are costumes for the chorus 
of birdmen. They wear aviators’ white overalls, headgear, goggles and beaks, 
together with fantastic chevrons and signs to indicate their Aristophanic 
affliation with the Birds. 
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© Un Teatro de arte en Espana 


THE SPANISH THEATRE 


By WALTER STARKIE 


PANISH theatrical life is disconcerting to the foreigner at 
se, first. In Madrid—city of many theatres—almost every night 

during the theatrical season witnesses an estreno or first per- 
formance. And no performance opens until half past ten. As mid- 
night passes and the hands of the clock travel towards one, the man 
unused to the ways of Madrid is apt to feel the caress of sleep. But 
even when the play is over, kind friends insist on taking him to a cafe 
where conversation sparkles until three o’clock. 

I went to Madrid filled with the desire to pry into all things dra- 
matic. Coming from the dreary, drenched climate of Ireland, I 
started off full of the buoyant spirits that the Madrid sun can give 
and, with great constancy, attended all the theatres of the capital in 
turn. When I had formed my opinion, I went—my well-thumbed 
volumes of Benavente, Martinez Sierra and the Brothers Quintero 
and also my letters of introduction in my hand—to consult the lynx- 
eyed critics, who gather together, not unapproachably, in the delight- 
ful cafes of the capital. 

Having enjoyed immensely the evening before a sainete of Madrid 
life at the Teatro de Apolo, I hazarded the remark that the mod- 
ern Spanish drama, that is, the dramas of the 1898 generation, was 
among the most vigorous in Europe. Consternation! A famous 
critic turned his sarcastic glance on me and said: “What a misguided 
man you are to come to Madrid to study the conditions of Spanish 
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drama! We have nothing to show you: nothing but melodrama, 
eternal melodrama, plays of intrigue with their threadbare jests, their 
ridiculous plots—such plays, in fact, as are wont to appear on the 
boards in times of greatest theatrical decadence. No one here thinks 
that the goddess Box Office might be placated by artistic drama.” I 
took his words to heart for he was not alone in his views. On all sides 
the oracles were adverse to their theatre; hardly a word of praise did 
I glean of present-day Spanish drama, though I ranged over the ex- 
panse of the Calle de Alcala from the Regina Cafe to La Granja. 

Was the brilliant modern school of dramatists, I wondered, only a 
myth invented by foreign translators and their agents? Where were 
Bonds of Interest, Cradle Song, and The Two Shepherds? Then I 
remembered that Benavente once had said, Cada Espatol es un 
rebelde satdnico—every Spaniard is a Satanic rebel—stressing the 
intense individualism of his fellow countrymen. Spaniards are 
severely critical of each other, and especially of their theatre. 

Discouraged, I determined to examine for myself the conditions of 
the stage, watch rehearsals, attend the first nights of plays which met 
public sanction. An estreno is more exciting in Spain than in our 
more phlegmatic country. Every Spaniard loves to go to theatre 
first nights to play the judge and often executioner. The playhouses 
are crowded, and the excitement is contagious. Many queer types of 
humanity spend their lives going from one estreno to another. One 
old man, although near-sighted and deaf, goes to the theatre on first 
nights to stamp his disapproval. The Spanish public is a difficult 
one to convince, but it has spontaneity and its sympathy may always 
be reached by human emotion. 

The principal theatre in Madrid is the Teatro Espajfiol, where 
the queen of the Spanish stage, Mario Guerrero, and her husband, the 
Marquis Diaz de Mendoza, handed on, unbroken, the traditions of 
the golden age of Spanish drama. On former visits I saw there such 
plays as Estrella de Sevilla, of Lope’s school, and the Vergonzoso en 
el Palacio of Tirso de Molina. This time, alas, the theatre was 
closed: Maria Guerrero had just died. Her loss has been keenly felt 
throughout Spain and by the Spanish-speaking nations in South 
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America where she was a favorite. She was the Bernhardt of Spain: 
all her life she struggled not only to maintain the best in classical 
drama but all that was good in modern Spain. 
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© Un Teatro de arte en Espana 
G. Martinez Sierra, playwright-director, Teatro Eslava. 


To see the nimble modern drama that outstrips tradition, one must 
go to the Teatro Eslava, the artistic home of Gregorio Martinez 
Sierra, often called the Spanish Lugné Poe. Many traits of his art 
He not only produces the works of the 


recall the French innovator. 
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promising younger dramatists of his own country but those of Shake- 
speare, Moliéere, Goldoni and the moderns such as Molnar and 
Kaiser. His Teatro Eslava. outwardly forbidding in its Spartan sim- 
plicity, is a buzzing beehive within. To keep up with the quicksilver 
intuitions of their master, Sierra’s company must be as active and 
plastic as any in Europe, and equipped at any moment to present an 
auto,a tragedy, or a pantomime. Aside from his celebrity as a dram- 
atist, Sierra is certainly the most active personality in the Spanish 
theatre today. The result of his labors was published two years ago 
in a striking book on Spanish Scenography which obtained first prize 
at the Paris Exhibition of Decorative Art. Even in his most frivolous 
productions he reveals the artist through his use of subtle details of 
design and direction. 

Catalina Barcena, Sierra’s leading lady, is one of the most charm- 
ing actresses of Spain and the logical successor to the crown of Maria 
Guerrero. Last year she and Don Gregorio toured America with 
their company. The Teatro Eslava, however, in line with modern 
art theatres everywhere, is not devoted entirely to the drama; music 
and dancing are also to be found. Argentinita and Maria Esperanza 
dance there to the music of de Falla or Turina. And here have 
worked such well-known artists as Barrades, Fontanals and Burmann. 

Good productions are not seen only at the Eslava, however. The 
Teatro Fontalba, Teatro Calderén (formerly the Teatro de Centro) 
and Teatro de la Princessa, one-time home of the Guerrero-Men- 
doza company are also worth visiting. 

Although little in the current Madrid theatre would attract the 
advanced theatre-goer, dramatic art in Spain is not at the low ebb the 
native critics say. It is simply in a state of transition. The play- 
wrights of ten years ago still shine, though in many cases, dimly. 
Some, like Benavente and the Brothers Quintero, maintain their enor- 
mous popularity. The one complete and serious theatre is Bena- 
vente’s; he has tried every genre and won fame in them all. He is 
the one Spanish dramatist who is universal and who has been played 
all over the world. Most critics would agree that his work since La 
Malquerida (The Passion Flower, produced in 1914) does not reach 
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© Un Teatro de arte en Espana, edited by Sierra, Madrid. 


Four studies by Fontanals of The Cradle Song, G. Martinez Sierra’s play as 
presented in his own Teatro Eslava in Madrid. In this advanced playhouse are 
produced the works of Spain’s young dramatists as well as great classic and 
modern plays. 








© Un Teatro de arte en Espana, edited by Sierra, Madrid. 


Catalina Barcena, Sierra’s leading lady. 
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the heights of Los Intereses Creados (The Bonds of Interest) or 
Noche del Sabado (Saturday Night), but a few deserve to be known 
on the world’s stage. La Mariposa que Volé Sobre el Mar, (The 
Butterfly Which Flew Over the Sea), a play of his I saw in Madrid, 
contained the great Benaventian qualities. 

Benavente himself is a familiar figure in Madrid life: his bon 
mots are repeated at every gathering. One saying is often quoted: 
“Everything that is important to the right understanding of a play 
must be repeated at least three times during the course of the action. 
The first time half the audience will understand it; the second time 
the other half will understand it. Only at the third repetition may 
we be sure that everybody understands it, except, of course, deaf peo- 
ple and some critics.” 

The brothers, Serafin and Joaquin Alvarez Quintero, are two other 
personalities who dominate the Spanish theatre. In their house the 
whole family collaborates in play-hunting, but when the theme is 
found, the brothers write it down together. They are inseparable 
companions. One must not look for profound philosophy in their 
dramas, however, for nothing could be further from their intention. 
They aim only to establish, as a critic has said, the perfect equilib- 
rium between the individual and collective sentiment or society. 

Like most other countries today, Spain is too much under the sway 
of plays about the modern, sophisticated world. Such works cannot 
become impassioned without also becoming sentimental. As Yeats 
once said, ‘““Educated people and well-bred people do not wear their 
hearts on their sleeves. They have no artistic and charming language 
except light persiflage and no powerful language at all: when they 
are deeply moved, they look silently into the fireplace.” The novel 
which allows opportunity for psychological description can follow 
the thoughts of the man looking into the grate. Spain has a wealth 
of novelists, some of whom, like Ramon del Valle Inclan and Una- 
muno, have written rugged dramas. 

The day is sure to come, when from this rich, potential field of 
directors, dramatists, novelists, and actors, a vigorous young genius 
will arrive, reminiscent of the golden days of Lope and Calderon. 
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S this issue goes to press, the Seventh Annual National Little Theatre 
Tournament opens at the Waldorf Theatre. Under the direction 
of Walter Hartwig, originator of the tournament idea and general 

manager of the competition since it began in 1922, twenty little theatre 
groups, eleven from Manhattan or vicinity and the remaining nine repre- 
senting the country from Florida to Rhode Island, from Maryland to 
Colorado, will compete for the right to possess the Belasco Cup for one 
year. Each night for five nights, four one-act plays will be presented by 
as many groups, and from these, four runners-up for the final award 
selected. Below we list the names and plays of the winning groups. 

The outlook this year does not excite the hope that either extraordinary 
talent in playing or playwriting will be discovered. No foreign group like 
the Welwyn Garden City Society of England (Prize-winner of 1927) or 
the Ardrossan and Saltcoats Players of Scotland—the winners last year— 
are entered. Nor is there any representative of the first line groups of 
America, such as The Dallas Little Theatre Players who won the cup for 
three successive years, nor even of the second or third line groups. In the 
program of plays announced there is not one known play of significance. 

And yet, whatever the result, THEATRE ARTs stands strongly behind 
the idea of a National Little Theatre Tournament. We wish to go on 
record as endorsing the project which has induced Walter Hartwig, with 
so little encouragement from the little theatres themselves, to continue to 
offer the little theatres of this country and the world this single opportunity 
for cooperation, comparison and development. Before next year, we hope, 
some plan may be worked out, or a national tournament committee named 
to make a plan, by which a fruitful idea may be made effective and creative. 


THE PRIZE WINNERS 


SEVENTH ANNUAL LITTLE THEATRE TOURNAMENT 
WaALpoRF THEATRE May 6-11, 1929 
THE BELASCO CUP 
Forest Hills, L. I. Gardens Players: Shall We Join the Ladies? 
Runners-Up: $200 each 

Anniston, Ala. Little Theatre: The End of the Dance, (Hudson Strode). 
Sunnyside, L. I. Playhouse: The Severed Cord, (Maxine Finsterwald). 
Forest Hills, L. I. Gardens Players: Shall We Join the Ladies? 
Guild Play Shop, Denver, Colo.: Rain. 
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A GENERATION OF STAGE 
DEsIGN 


Twentieth Century Stage Decora- 
tion, by Walter Renée Fuerst and 
Samuel J. Hume. Alfred A. Knopf, 
Ltd.: London. 

WENTIETH Century Stage Deco- 
ration, by Walter René Fuerst and 
Samuel Hume, is in two volumes, one of 
text, the other of illustrations. At first 
sight the practicality of this separation 
seems doubtful. But as soon as one be- 
gins to use the book, to read it and espe- 
cially to study the story of the modern 
stage as it is told in pictures, objections 
to the separation of the text and illustra- 
tions fade away. Each volume is its own 
complete record; each supplements the 
other. Volume I contains an introduc- 
tion by Adolphe Appia, fifteen chapters 
on the development, problems, forms of 
twentieth century stage design and the 
aesthetic possibilities which this material 
growth has opened up in the theatre. It 
concludes with a useful chart of the im- 
portant productions of several hundred 
stage decorators. Volume II contains 400 
illustrations, including a group in color, 
of stage design and investiture as it has 
developed all over the world through a 
generation in which it has been the livest 
and most vigorous of the arts of the 
theatre. 

The text carries out the authors’ con- 
tention that they have no special theory 
of the theatre to battle for, at least none 


which they stress in the making of this 
history of twentieth century stage deco- 
ration, They tell the tale and give the 
characters as they find them:—the back- 
ground of the past, the effort to clear 
the ground and to start afresh made by 
Appia and Craig; the work of Rein- 
hardt, Stanislavsky, Copeau in making the 
theories a practise; the gradual passage 
from the picture stage and the stage of 
limited lighting equipment through the 
theatre of technical devices to the most 
modern plastic and architectural forms. 
They proceed on the assumption that 
every age has had the theatre it needed 
and desired and that, therefore, it is 
wrong to assume that discarded forms 
were unbeautiful because they have lost 
for us the beautiful necessity. A gen- 
erous and sympathetic theory, though 
not always aesthetically tenable. 
Probably nobody is in a better position 
to appreciate the amount of labor and dif- 
ficulty that have gone into the making 
of the volume of designs than the editors 
of THEATRE ARTs MONTHLY, who meet 
each month the problem of recording 
modern design adequately and truthfully 
from the limited materials available. 
Many important stage productions of the 
last generation have been made without 
artist’s preliminary designs. In many 
cases no photographs have been made of 
the production. In some, what photo- 
graphs or records were made have been 
destroyed or lost or are not fit to repro- 
duce. In some cases, and for obvious rea- 
sons, the artists, notably Gordon Craig, 
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object to the random reproduction of 
their work, (This book is entirely with- 
out Craig.) In some cases, even where 
the scene designer is a fine artist, his stage 
drawings are made for the workshop only. 
The 400 illustrations in this book, there- 
fore, will obviously, first of all, not be 400 
pretty pictures. ‘They will hardly be in- 
telligible in many cases except to a person 
who understands the language of the 
theatre and who knows how to interpret 
the record from his own imagination. All 
of these difficulties make this collection 
only the more remarkable, the more val- 
uable. Most of the productions repre- 
sented were of importance in their day, 
in their own country. Most of them 
seem, even in retrospect, to show some of 
the special quality which originally recom- 
mended them to production. Yet it is 
interesting, if not amusing, in going over 
the record as a whole to see how few of 
the designers there are whose work really 
stands out as separate and personal; how 
much in spite of good craftsmanship of 
what seemed modernity looks, at this dis- 
tance, only like novelty. Which makes 
the high spots of the generation seem 
somehow higher. 
FREDERICK Morton 


OTHER New Books 


The Art of Play Production, by 
John Dolman, Jr. Harper: N. Y. 


HROUGHOUT the nearly five 

hundred pages of Professor Dol- 
man’s “information in terms of artistic 
principles”, with “reasons as well as ad- 
vice”, the problems of the art of finished 
play production are offered as essentially 
those of the director. The text of a play 
is primarily the affair of the author, Pro- 
fessor Dolman submits—and then indi- 
cates conclusively that the director stands 
at least equally with the author as a cre- 
ative artist by the time the play is brought 
to life upon a stage before an audience. 


The very completeness of The Art of 
Play Production as a manual for workers 
in every department of the professional 
and amateur theatre suggests that much 
of its material is repeated, which is as it 
should be, since such straightforward ad- 
vice is never to be stressed too heartily. 
What is new in Professor Dolman’s solid 
counsel, and extremely valuable to the 
theatre as an art, is his application of 
abstract aesthetic principles to the intense 
reality of directing a play. Since a stage 
director, unlike a painter or a sculptor, 
“cannot escape the responsibility of ap- 
pealing to his audience as a whole’, he 
is advised in this book to study seriously 
the motor responses in aesthetic apprecia- 
tion, or the principle of empathy, which 
is the impulse toward imitation, open in 
children and only thinly disguised in 
adults. “When we watch a ballet 
dancer,” the author says by way of illus- 
tration, “we follow out in imagination 
her every movement, feeling the grace and 
lightness as if it were ours. . . . When 
we see a human being in a dangerous or 
painful position . . . we experience much 
of the sensation of pain or danger in our- 
selves. When the stimuli are strong and 
the restraints weak we show these imi- 
tative responses in visible action; more 
often we feel and conceal them.” And 
later, “Many of them (the empathies) 
are not pleasurable or suggestive of beauty 
in themselves; the beauty in such cases 
lies in the effect of the whole, in the har- 
mony and balance of empathies as the 
conclusion of the drama is reached.” 

In order to approach that beauty, Pro- 
fessor Dolman points out, artistic detach- 
ment and physical provisions for it in 
the theatre are necessary. He distin- 
guishes incisively between the illusion of 
art and the illusion of deception, stops to 
criticize severely the adverse effect of the 
star system upon illusion, and sums up the 
art of the theatre in new terms of the old 
balance between the real and the imagi- 
nary: “I do not insist that empathy and 
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aesthetic distance offer a complete expla- 
nation of our pleasure in the fine arts, but 
it seems probable that they are essential 
elements of such pleasure. Certainly they 
strike a balance. In the theatre it is the 
director’s business to see that this balance 
is maintained, and that neither element is 
allowed to exclude the other.” 

In the body of the book these theories 
and suggestions are put into practice in 
chapters on Planning the Action, Stage 
Movement, Choosing the Cast, Rehearsal, 
Voice and Diction. It is a thorough, 
tersely written volume, equipped with a 
complete index and a selected bibliog- 
raphy with pointers on its content. 


Tolstoy, by Henry Bailey Stevens. 
Thomas Y. Crowell: N. Y. A Myth 
of Shakespeare, by Charles Wil- 
liams. Oxford University Press: 
London. The Pilgrim’s Progress of 
John Bunyan, arranged by Wilton 
Rix. D. Appleton: N. Y. 


Y the time a great writer’s birthday 

has been celebrated for a century 
or more with presentations of the plays 
or readings from the books which made 
him famous, it may be only natural that 
some more original form of honoring him 
should be sought. Or perhaps it is 
merely consistent with our individualis- 
tic age that we should swing away from 
what has been done and done again. 
Whatever the reason, the last few years 
have seen the pageant, the pantomime, and 
the play devoted on numerous occasions 
to honoring illustrious names or events 
of the past. The three plays listed above 
are typical. 

Published in commemoration of the 
centenary of the Russian leader’s birth, 
Tolstoy is designed to illuminate his life 
not only for the playgoer and actor but 
for the reader. In its seven scenes are 
presented the significant stages of Tol- 
stoy’s transition from a man of wealth, 


noble rank, and fame as a_ novelist, 


through his gradual alienation from 
family and property, and increasing pur- 
pose to serve his people, to his final re- 
nunciation of all material ties and his 
death in the little isolated village where, 
an old man, lonely and suffering from 
exposure, he had taken refuge. Although 
at times the scenes are not dramatic, the 
sincerity and understanding with which 
the conflicts of emotion—between Tol- 
stoy’s love for his family and love for his 
people, between his wife’s love for him 
and love for her children—are presented, 
and the swelling chorus of devotion for 
their prophet that sweeps over the Rus- 
sian peasantry at his death, give the play 
something of epic quality. 

A Myth of Shakespeare was written 
and presented for a Shakespearean festi- 
val in London last summer, to provide, 
according to its author, “a momently 
credible framework for representative 
scenes and speeches from the Plays.” 
Written in blank verse and divided into 
two parts (for an afternoon and evening 
performance), the Myth unfolds the story 
of Shakespeare’s life from his setting out 
as a young man from Stratford to make 
fame and fortune for his beloved Anne 
with his pen in London, to his return to 
Stratford, full of years and wisdom and 
honor. Besides chronicling his adven- 
tures in the London theatres, the Mer- 
maid Tavern and in his lodgings, his 
friendships with Marlowe, Jonson, Bur- 
bage, his recognition by the Queen, each 
of the nine scenes includes also apt ex- 
cerpts from one or more of the plays. 
Either in performance or beneath the 
reading lamp, the Myth offers a color- 
ful and entertaining outline of Shake- 
speare’s development as a man and 
playwright. 

The tercentenary of John Bunyan’s 
birth stimulated Mr. Rix to arrange a 
dramatic version of The Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress, using Bunyan’s own words. The 
book lends itself naturally to play or 
pageant form, and is additionally prac- 
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ticable for amateur performance because 
its scenes are short and can be rehearsed 
separately. A comprehensive program of 
music to be used in connection with the 
production and suggestions for settings 
and costumes are also included. 


A Lecture on Lectures, by Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch. Tragedy, by 
F. V. Lucas. Studies in Shake- 
speare, by Allardyce Nicoll. Har- 
court, Brace: N. Y. 


RACEFULLY introduced by Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch in 4 Lec- 
ture on Lectures, the Hogarth series of 
lectures on literature has opened auspi- 
ciously with Tragedy, a discussion by F. 
L. Lucas of King’s College, Cambridge, 
and Studies in Shakespeare, by Allardyce 
Nicoll, professor of the English language 
and literature in the University of Lon- 
don and well known here as a contributor 
to THEATRE Arts MONTHLY. 
Mr. Lucas’ consideration of tragedy is 
a singularly vigorous, unpedantic study 
which starts, as do all studies of tragedy, 
with Aristotle’s definition, and then rein- 
terprets it directly in terms of modern 
dramatic accomplishment. ‘“‘We do not 
go back to Aristotle so much for the 
right answers as the right questions”, he 
finds, and “though Aristotle’s laws have 
been broken, their history is the history 
of the growth of Tragedy.” That is, al- 
though tragedy to Aristotle was “simply 
a means of getting rid of repressions’’, it 
is Mr. Lucas’ conviction that now we go 
to serious drama “not in the least to get 
rid of emotions, but to have them more 
vigorously; to banquet, not to purge. ... 
So the essence of tragedy reduces itself to 
this—the pleasure we take in a render- 
ing of life both serious and true.” A 
particularly striking chapter discusses the 
diction of great tragedy, and the au- 
thor’s conclusion, while it admits that 
“the drama, of its nature, cannot be as 


complex and complete as the novel’”’, fore- 
casts the return of good tragedy along 
lines of simplicity demanded by dramatic 
form. 

Professor Nicoll’s lectures on Shake- 
spearean tragedy, including discussions of 
Hamlet, Othello, Macbeth and King 
Lear, are analyses of character in terms 
of dramatic action. ‘The lectures, twice 
delivered since 1921, are a penetrating re- 
construction of the theatre for which 
Shakespeare wrote. 


The New Image, by Claude Brag- 
don. Alfred A. Knopf: N. Y. 


F the sixteen essays which follow 
Mr. Bragdon’s initial question 
(“What is the nature of the new image 
striving now to reflect itself in the femi- 
nine psyche?’”’) in The New Image, two 
concern the theatre and more especially its 
promise to youth suddenly set free. In 
the chapter entitled “The Theatre as 
Purpose”, Mr. Bragdon submits that, 
whatever the stage’s unfortunate com- 
mercial aspects, it is the only educational 
factor that has escaped standardization; 
that it fulfills “disciplinary, educational 
and cultural needs”; and that it is “the 
only remaining outstanding symbol of the 
quest for beauty and that questioning of 
life to which elsewhere youth finds but 
dusty answers or none at all.” From the 
point of view of his own profession, which 
is architecture, he detects in “The 
Theatre as a Place” the beginnings of 
what he calls a happy return to the sim- 
ple stage which emphasized the actor and 
not the properties, and he takes obvious 
pleasure in quoting Robert Edmond 
Jones to the effect that, “The designer’s 
sole ambition must be to affirm and en- 
noble these mystical protagonists (the 
players)”. ... The essays are in Mr. 
Bragdon’s usual manner, almost too deli- 
cate in style, but in keeping with the 
mystical tone of his inquiries. 
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Vandamm 


Charles Weidman and Martha Graham as 
“The Hero’s Inner Self” and “The Com- 
panion” in Richard Strauss’ symphony, Ein 
Heldenleben, presented by the Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse as a leading feature of their 
second spring music festival under the direc- 
tion of Irene Lewisohn with the Cleveland 
Orchestra, Nikolai Sokoloff conducting. On 
the same program were Charles Griffes’ 
tone poem, The White Peacock, and 
George Enesco’s Roumanian Rhapsody, 
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Costumes 


Publishers 





COSTUME »er show the same as Broad- 


way managers do. Brooks’ Cos- 
tumes are used in practically every New York 
production. These same costumes are available for 
your use. 25,000 to choose from. Send list of 
requirements for our proposal. 


BROOKS 1437 Broadway, New York 


Toward a 
THEATRE LIBRARY 
A brief classified bibliography covering every 
period and country. A _ review, description, the 
publisher and price of each book are given. 
Paper bound — Price 20 cents. 
THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 
119 West 57th Street, New York 








Draperies and Settings 


Schools 





BEAUMONT SCENERY STUDIOS 
New Address: 443 West 47th Street, New York 


Scenery and Draperies—Rented—Made to Order— 

Shipped anywhere in the U. S. A. for Private 

Theatricals, Schools, Clubs, Little Theatres, Churches. 

No catalog issued, as all our ideas are original. 
Write for information. 


MORRIS SCHOOL OF RHYTHM AND 
NATURAL DANCE, INC. 
Beginners received monthly 
For information address 
LOUISE REVERE MORRIS, Director 
66 Fifth Ave. Algonquin 7787 & 2489 








SCENERY? 


Yes, I have 4,000 Settings for Rent! 


AMELIA GRAIN, PHILADELPHIA 
THE ONE PLACE IN THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD 


ELIZABETH DUNCAN SCHOOL 


SALZBURG—AUSTRIA 
AN INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL FOR PHYSICAL 
AND MENTAL EDUCATION 


New York Dancing Classes Carnegie Hall 61 





I.WEISS & SONS 


MFRS.OP 


CURTAINS - DRAPERIES - FURNITURE 


Theatrical Fabrics 








THEATRICAL FABRICS 
For Stage Curtains, Drapes and Costumes 





MANUFACTURED AT OUR OWN MILLS 
THEATRE & STAGE Maharam Textile Co., Inc. 
508 West 43rd St. New York Opposite Friars’ Club 
Publishers 107 W. 48th St., N. Y., Bryant 9288-89-90 
THE HAYLOFTERS COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


Successful One Act Plays 
Send for list 


P. 0. Bex 1441 Hartford, Conn. 








Mendelsohn’s Textile Corporation 
Headquarters for 
THEATRICAL FABRICS 
156 West 45th St. New York City 
Phones—BRYant 7372-5234 








Maverick School 


of the Theatre 


in connection with the Maverick Theatre 


LEARN BY DOING 


EHEARSE daily under the direction of professionals and act before an audience 
every two weeks. Acquire practical knowledge by actual experience in every 


department of a professional theatre. 


Students will have the opportunity of 


appearing with professional company in try-out plays for Broadway. Additional 


courses in voice, dancing, playwriting, etc. 


Summer course July to September 
In the picturesque Catskills at Woodstock, Ulster Co., N. Y. 


Directors 


E. J. BALLANTINE 


GLapys HuRLBUT 


ALLEN de LANO 


send for illustrated catalogue 





In writing to advertisers please mention Theatre Arts Monthly. 









































Pauline Sutorius Aird Marjorie Seligman s 
, The The 
DRAMA BOOK ELIZABETH B. GRIMBALL 
SHOP. INC. Studio of Acting and Dramatic Production 
29 West 47th Street : 2 7 
. 124 East 40th Street New York City 
: = New York City 
FR Rse 5 i y Training for the professional theatre. Two 
UNUSUAL BOOKS ON THE THEATRE years’ course under expert instructors. 
DESIGNS FOR THE SLEEPING PRINCESS Special classes for teachers and Little 
Leon Bakst $35.00 Theatre directors. 
STUTTGARTER BUHNENKUNST : . — 
Bernhard Pankok 30.00 Number of Students accepted limited. 
DECORS ET COSTUMES POUR L’OISEAU BLEU a be a bs : = 
Georges Lepape 30.00 SPECIAL 4 WEEKS’ SUMMER COURSE 
= — 20.00 being arranged, beginning July 8th 
DER SZENIKER LUDWIG SIEVERT SEND FOR BOOKLET 
Ludwig Wagner 17.50 
problems may be answered by the use of our 
seientifically designed and highly efficient stage light- 
ing units. It has been demonstrated that our 9” ACTING 
Cube Box Lights are versatile and fill many exact- 
ing requirements. THEORY — PRACTICE 
Our “Soft-Edge’’ group has grown from two sizes 
of incandescent Spot Lights to at present include STUDIO SUMMER STUDIO 
Teaser and Tormentor hoods. These modern units ; F "4 p 
are all giving new and unique features to the ari Carnegie Hall-Mez 864 Nantel 
of stage illumination. 7th Ave. & 56th St. Laurentian Mts. 
PEVEAR COLOR SPECIALTY CO. New York, N. Y. Province of Quebec 
Theatrical Designers and Lighting Engineers Sept. 15th-June Ist July 5th-Aug. roth. 
71 Brimmer Street Boston, Mass. Telephone—Circle 1350 
OGLE, TINNIN, BROWN, Inc. 
Washington, D. C. 
51 Charlton Street 
Exclusive Management N York Ci 
E. H. SOTHERN w «6 ity 
n Dramatic Recitals . , : 

7 in Dramatic Recital . Special Correspondence Course in Play 
re, me SOE 8980-1990 BOW Booking for Production and Stage Craft, including 
rhe Percival Vivian Pastoral Players , 

in a Repertory of Open Air Shakespearean Plays ae and CORUM design. Courses 
Summer Season of 1929 now Booking Planned for Professionals and Little 
The Junior Theatre of Washington Theatre Directors. Faculty of Professionals. 
R gtor 
{ at Wardman Park Theatre and on Tour ? 
Season of 1929-30 opens October ist Mang Sainwt-Gavcens 
; : > ome Mary HELEN Hynes, B.L.I. 
in connection School of the Theatre Satine 
limited totwenty entrants. George Vivian, Director : 
Eliminate 80% of the labor and 
iminate 9 Of the laboran 
. 

expense of the light rehearsal 
The Hall Miniature Lighting Equipment used in con- 
junction with stage models is a practical method of 
saving time and money in working out lighting prob- 
lems before the light rehearsal. Immensely helpful for 
studying right in your own studio the results of mix- 
ing color in light and the effects of colored light on 
pigments. Endorsed and used by Norman Bel Geddes, 
Eva Le Gallienne and other leaders in the art of the 

Miniature Spotlight Unit theatre. , 

; Actual size of spots: 8” high, 2” square Write for complete catalog 

Dimmer: 15” a2 5” aw 5" 

Part of the complete Hail line George L. Hall, West Emerson St., Melrose, Mass. 
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Ms PAINTED AND PRINTED 
; FABRICS 


ry] The History of the Manufactory at 
”) Jouy and Other French Ateliers 
) 1760 - 1815 


Translated from the French of 


HENRI CLOUZOT 
DIRECTOR, MUSEE GALLIERA, PARIS 
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DN The Metropolitan Museum of Art ‘ 
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SAMUEL FRENCH 


New Plays 


For Little Theatres, 
Schools and Colleges 


Over a hundred new titles now 
ready. Send for our latest lists. 





THE 
STORY OF THE THEATRE 


by Glenn Hughes 
Price, $5.00 











SAMUEL FRENCH 


Incorporated 1898 


Send for our new Catalogue 
THOS. R. EDWARDS, Managing Director 


25 West 45th Street. New York City 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 

MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 

THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 

24, 1912, 

Of THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY, published monthly at 
New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1928. 
STATE oF NEW YORK } 
CouNTY oF NEW YorK }§ 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Edith J. 
R. Isaacs, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that she is the Edi- 
tor of the THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY and that the 
following is, to the best of her knowledge and be- 
lief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are 
Publisher, Theatre Arts, Inc., 119 West 57th Street, 
New York City; Editor, Edith J. R. Isaaes, 119 
West 57th Street, New York City; Managing Edi- 
tor, none; Business Managers, none. 

2. That the owner is Theatre Arts, Inc., 
119 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y.; 
Stark Young, 119 West 57th Street, New York, N. 
Y.; Kenneth Macgowan, 119 West 57th Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Edith J. R. Isaacs, 119 West 57th 
Street, New York, N. Y.; Florence K. Mixter, 41 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Edgar A. Levy, 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Bernard M. 
Baruch, 598 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 
Kenneth Outwater, 52 William Street, New York, 
N. Y.; Robert W. Bingham, Louisville Ky.; Clara 
Fechheimer, 5420 Plainfied St., Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 
Rodman Gilder, 898 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N. Y.; Rosamond Gilder, 24 Gramercy Park, New 
York, N. Y.; Elizabeth A. Alexander, 77 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y.; Aaron Sapiro, 13 Walworth 
Avenue, Scarsdale, N. Y.; William N. Cohen, 22 
William Street, New York, N. Y.; David Ansbacher, 
527 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Ralph Jonas, 
115 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; Margaret Doug- 
lass, 34 East 5lst Street, New York, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mor!:gagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given: 
also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not ap- 
pear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by her. EDITH J. R. ISAACS 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day 
of March, 1929. 

(Seal) B. B. KNUDSEN 

(My commission expires March 30, 1929.) 

Notary Public, New York County. 

Cert. Filed in N. Y. County No. 391. 


SS.: 
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Star 
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Board of Directors 


ARGARET WyYCHERLY 
many Broadway 
Successes 


of 


IHN BLAKE Scott 
f the Civic Repertory Co. 


HERYL CRAWFORD 
asting Director of Thea- 
tre Guild 





Scene from “ENCHANTED APRIL,” Berkshire Play- 
house, Season 1928 

Wilfrid Seagram, Margaret Wycherly, Malcolm Dunn, 

Janet Beecher, Arthur Hughes, Mary Law, Cissie 

Loftus, who with O. P. Heggie, Donald Meek, Jose 

Reuben, Alexander Kirkland were in the 1928 Company. 


Board of Directors 


ALEXANDER KIRKLAND 
Star of “Wings Over 
Europe” 
WaLtTerR PricHarp Eaton 
Critic and Author 


F. Cowes STRICKLAND 


Director of Berkshire 
Playhouse 


Alexander Kirkland and F. Cowles Strickland will organize 


in connection 
with the 


A Student Group Berkshire 


Playhouse 


at beautiful Stockbridge, Mass., in the heart of the Berkshire Hills 


Twenty students will be selected for practical training in the theatre. 


Apart from 


giving their own productions under the direction of Miss Wycherly, Mr. Eaton and Mr. 
Scott, there will be an opportunity to understudy members of the 1929 acting company 


of the Berkshire Playhouse. 


For complete information write Miss Cheryl Crawford, The Theatre 
245 West 52nd St., New York City. 


Guild, 








“Rhythm in the Theatre Arts” 


ELSA FINDLAY 
RONNY JOHANSSON 
JOHN MARTIN 


Courses in 
Rhythmic Movemen t—Body 
Technique—Dramatic Technique 
For Musicians, Teachers. 


Actors, Dancers, 


Catalogue on request. 
Studio—264 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Ashland 2090. 


SCHOOL OF THE 


Wharf Theatre 


OF PROVINCETOWN 
“Learn to act by acting” 


Production & Acting, Dic- 

tion & Stage-craft in con- 

junction with Professional 

Players in a Repertory 

of 8 plays. 

School Opening, June 24th 
Registration June 22nd 








For information write to: 
Miss Edith Warman, Director of School 
The Wharf Theatre, Provincetown, Mass. 
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; EMILY 3 Director Available for 

: $ Civic or Little Theatres 

$ HEWLETT $ “ 

. horoughly Experienced Professionally 
os 

: STUDIO $ In Every Branch of the Theatre 

@ 

¢ , 7 e Three Seasons — Santa Barbara, Calif. 

$ (Bird Larson System) : One Season — Tacoma, Wash. 

$ 3 References 

‘ 

2 Summer School 1929 $ I desire sound organization, a group with 

€ > : k al : P 

$ Sealy 1st—August 10th $ its own nome the opportunity to build a 

~ 4 . $ fine and lasting achievement. 

4 ¢ , <s 

eo $ Address inquiries to 

$ 687 Madison Ave. Phens : IAN M. WOLFE clo DORIS HUMPHREY 

¢ New York City Regent 8552 ¢ 9 East 59th Street, New York City 
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MERICAN 


ACADEMY 


OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 
For 45 Years America’s Leading Institution for Dramatic and Expressional Training 
Prepares for ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING. 





Six Weeks Teachers’ Course—July 8th-August 17th 





Dramatic Extension Courses in Cooperation with COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





Catalogue describing all courses 


Room 152-G 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 


























A Summer Training Camp 
for the Arts of the Theatre 





A rehearsal being conducted at the Manha‘tan 
Theatre Camp and receiving the critical atten- 
tion of the faculty and the balance of the 
student body. 


Manhattan Theatre Camp 


at Peterborough, New Hampshire 


July and August 


NSTRUCTION and training 
in: History of the Drama, 
Stage Craft and Decoration, Stage 
Decorating and Acting, Costum- 
ing, Stage Lighting, Make-up, 
Body Control, Voice Control, 
Dramatic Criticism, Playwriting. 
By a Faculty including: Walter Prich- 
ard Eaton, Alexander Wyckoff, Walter 
Hartwig, Louise Revere Morris, E. 
Martin Brown, Evelyn Cohen, Oscar 
Bernner, Henzie Martin Brown, John 
Anderson and John Kirkpatrick. 
Thoroughly equipped workshop, studio 
and two stages. Two complete produc- 
tions designed, built, rehearsed and 
presented. 
Special lectures by Prominent Authori- 
ties on Theatre: Architecture, Business 
Management, Traditions and Labor 
Problems. 
Send for illustrated prospectus 
WALTER HARTWIG, General Director 


MANHATTAN THEATRE CAMP 
152 West 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 


INNUMILE 




















PASADENA COMMUNITY 
PLAYHOUSE ASSOCIATION 


Complete coursein all Dramatic Arts givenina 
regular producing theatre under conditions 
required bycommercial theatres Stage rehearsals daily 
GILMOR BROWN, 
Supervising Director. 
Write to CHARLES F. PRICKETT, Bus. Mgr. 
39 South El Molino Ave. Pasadena, California. 





SUMMER SESSION 
July 1 to August 10 
In beautiful Pasadena 


for 


DIRECTORS, TEACHERS 
and ADVANCED 
STUDENTS OF DRAMA 


Special Courses in 


Problems of Play Production 
Play Presentation Phonetics 
Expressive Movement 

Costume Design Scene Design 


Technical Work 


W rite to above address for 
Prospectus 
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COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
OF EXPRESSION 
DRAMATICS and SPEECH 


Co-educational 
Centrally Located on Lake Front, Chicago 
Summer School Opens June 24th 
Courses 

Appreciation of Literature—Play Production 
Pantomime—Story Telling—-Speech — Phonetics 

Voice—Stage Craft—Interpretative Dancing. 
Best known College of its kind in Mid-West. 
Accredited 2, 3, and 4 yr. courses. Complete 
Training in Speech Arts. Homelike dormitory. 
40th year. ADDRESS REGISTRAR 


Dept. 20, 616-22 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


ACRE EA000000000000000000000H, 


LEMUEL B. C. JOSEPHS 


Formerly of 
The American Academy of Dramatic Arts 


wn. 


Actor - Reader - Lecturer - Teacher 
will conduct a summer class 
for teachers of Acting and Reading through a 
note-book-and-demonstration course from 
July 8th to August 9th,1929. 75 hours for $75. 
Acting - Voice - Speech - Pantomime 
Write for circular 
222 West 58th Street, New York City 
Telephone Circle 5499 


pereevevereeceererereececreneneerers, : 
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THEODORA IRVINE 
ST UDIOm THEATRE 


310 West 73rd St. New York 
A COURSE IN ACTING 


All Rehearsals and Stage Tech- 
nique with Miss Irvine personally. 
Work sponsored by Eva Le Galli- 
enne, Mr. and Mrs. Coburn, Edith 
Wynne Matthison. 

Teacher of Alice Brady. 

Summer session begins July 8th. 


Fall session begins October 7th. 





Write for Catalogue 
Telephone: Endicott 3345 é 





Gloucester School of the Little Theatre 


Rocky Neck, Gloucester, Mass. 
10th Season 
June 29th—August 24th 


Weekly 
Public Performances 


For circular address 
F. Evans or 
F. Cunningham 


112 Charles St., 
Boston, Mass. 








SCHOOL OF THE GOODMAN 
seer THEATRE 


FACULTY 
Tuomas Woop STEVENS 
B. iden Payne Whitford Kane 
Mary Agnes Doyle Cloyd Mead 
Alphonso liane.li and others 
Operating its own Theatre 
Thoroughly professional training in entire work of 
the theatre—production, acting, scene design, cos- 
tume and playwriting. 
Practical experience in Repertory 
ADMISSION BY COMPETITION—Apply now! 
4ddress Dept. TA fer free descriptive bulletin. 


KENNETH SAWYER GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE 


DEPT. TA, THE ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Pp IHIELAH RICE 
Summer School 
of the SPOKEN WORD 
On Martha’s Vineyard Island 
The Bungalow School Overlooking the Sea 


Intensive courses in Expression. Professional Act- 
ing and Stage Direction. “Little Theatre’ Plays 
every night. Land and water sports. 


First Session opens Tuesday, June 4 
Second Session opens Tuesday, July 2 


ADDRESS: MR. PHIDELAH RICE 
283 Clark Road Brookline, Mass. 




















DORIS HUMPHREY 
CHARLES WEDDMAN 
Vv 


Instruction in the 
Art of the Dance 


Summer Courses 


9 cASt 59 























FOR A BENEFICIAL VACATION 
**Silversands”’ 


Grace Christie 
Summer Camp 


For women and girls 
July Ist to August 3lst 
On Lake Sebago, Raymond, Maine 


Relaxation — strength — poise — 
grace and abundant vitality through 


Write for complete information to 


GRACE CHRISTIE STUDIO 
Tel. Susq. 8440 1 W.67th St., NewYork 


W0000000000000000000000000000 


WRURCUCREUAU00000000000000000008 
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